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Foulsham & Banfield 
MISS GERTIE MILLAR AND MR, ROBERT EVETT IN “A WALTZ DREAM” 
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Lallie Charles 
MISS FITZGERALD 


Who will marry Lord Richard Wellesley on 


Thursday week, the 30th inst. 


To Work Again. 
O the longed-for Easter holidays are 
over, and we toilers after pleasure 
return from overcrowded seaside 
resorts and continental towns to 
take up once more the . comparative 
quietude of routine work. How long will 
it be, I wonder, before we realise that the 
peace and quiet we rush out so greedily 
to obtain at Eastertide lie at our feet in 
London? On Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day the parks were almost empty, and 
with the treés bursting into leaf and the 
brave show made by the crocuses presented 
as charming a sight as could be seen at, 
say, Margate or Folkestone or 
Boulogne, which were crowded 
to excess. 


New Brooms. 
ertainly if there is anything 
in the old saying, John 
Bull’s business should be swept 
very Clean in the forthcoming 
session having regard to the 
new members of the Cabinet 
and the facility that has been 
given it of dropping some of 
the inconvenient measures into 
the waste-paper’ basket. Mr. 
Asquith has a difficult task, but 
one thing certain is that there 
will be little wobbling in the 
course he sees fit to pursue, 
which will be somewhat re- 
freshing alter the indefinite, 
philosophy and perhaps over- 
whelming tact which have bee 
the leading characteristics o 
his predécessors. 


te 


On Understanding. 

bright contemporary of ours 

says that “men of genius 
are deplorably ignorant in mat- 
ters feminine, and the smaller 
mind is easier to live with. 
The man women love is the 
man who understands them.’ 
The unfortunate part of it 
is that by the time we have 


mother, the notorious Madame Toselli. 


accomplished (if we ever do) this latter 
feat it is extremely difficult to persuade us 
to take for better or worse any member of 
the fairer if not better sex. If you try and 
understand a woman her enjoyment of the 
situation may lead to the adoption of 
a horrible complexity of temperament, 
whereas if you leave it to her to under- 
stand you she will probably become 
deliciously eee in une wees 


Prince Edwards wy Tip.” 
he Prince of Wales has recently given 
£500 to King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund, and his five sons and little Princess 
Victoria of Wales following their father’s 
example have each given a guinea which 
they have saved out of their pocket money. 
One threepennybit that went to make up 
Prince Edward’s guinea was come by in 
rather amusing fashion. At school, at 
Osborne College, the young Prince is made 
to take his part in the wholesome disci- 
pline of “fagging”’ along with the other 
boys. One day the cadet whose fag he 
was sent him to the tuck shop for some 
jam puffs. The Prince went and duly 
brought back the pulls and threepence 
change. ‘“ You can keep the threepence, 
old son,” said his principal in a lordly 
tone, and the future King of England 
pocketed the tip with unalloyed glee and 
related the incident with pride to his 
father and mother in his next letter home, 
it is said, to their vast amusement. It 
was his own idea that this reward of his 
labours should be devoted to grandpapa’s 
hospital ued: 


The Voutesst Colonel. 
hough not yet three and a half years 
old the small heir to the throne of 
all the Russias is colonel of several regi- 
ments of his father’s army. Added to his 


The above photograph shows the King of Saxony with his little daughter, 
the Princess Monica Pia, who was after much persuasion restored by her 


enthusiastic welcome on her return to Dresden 
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The little princess received a most 
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Lafayetie) 
LORD RICHARD WELLESLEY 


Second son of the 4th Duke of Wellington, who 
is to marry Miss Fitzgerald 


enormous list of royal titles the baby 
Grand Duke is hetman of all the Cossacks, 
chief of the Regiment of the Guard of 
Finland, colonel of the 51st Regiment of 
Infantry of Litovsk, of the r2th Regiment 
of Infantry of Eastern ° Siberia, of the 
Corps of Cadets of Tashkend, and captain 
of the 4th Battery of Horse Artillery. He 
is not the least oppressed, however, by 
all these dignities, and it is said that the 
chiefest joy of his life is his gollywogg 
dressed in blue and red sent him from 
England by Queen Alexandra, for the 
possession of which he occasionally has a 
fight with his youngest sister, the Princess 
Anastasia, who though now six 
years old is no more than a 
‘match for the young colonel 
when it comes to a question of 
peucuas: 


Lady ‘Coletrooke's Hobbies. 
ike the Duchesses of Rutland’ 
and Sutherland Lady Cole- 
brooke is famous alike for her 
beauty and her artistic talent 
and accomplishments. Her skill 
as a political hostess is well 
known, but as adept at various 
arts and crafts she has some- 
what hidden her light under a 
bushel. At her Scottish home 
at Abington in Lanarkshire 
Lady Colebrooke has had a 
perfectly-appointed carpenter’s 
shop fitted up wherein to in- 
dulge her hobby for wood- 
‘carving. Not only has she 
‘turned out some extremely 
‘clever pieces of work herself 
but she has taught the village 
girls how to carve pretty and 
useful articles for their homes. 
Most of her intimate friends 
possess some specimen of her 
handiwork in carved wood. 
Lady Colebrooke is also a clever 
sculptor and has exhibited her 
work both in marble and plaster. 
Her husband shares with her a 
keen perception and love of art 
and things beautiful. 
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Out (continued). 


Mdlle. Cécile Sorel. 

dile. Cécile Sorel, who plays the 

grandes coquettes at the Comédie 

Francaise and is the final arbiter of all 
that is latest in the world of fashion, has 
lately been sighing after fresh lands to 
conquer. Following in the wake of our 
own dear humorous Suffragettes she has 
taken to politics. The ideal of the two 
are, however, widely different. Mdlle. 
Sorel yearns for a life heroic and declares 
that nothing less than une vie ardente 
will satisfy her in the future. So now 
she bears down upon tlie Chambre des 
Députés and is awarded the place of 
honour which is usually. reserved for dis- 
tinguished strangers, and the next day 
appears in one of the first Parisian journals 
a leading article signed by the. elegant 
pensionnaive of the national theatre. 
Naturally tout Paris reads these con- 
tributions to political literature for any- 
thing done by this ‘‘souveraine dans 
Yempire de Ja beauté” is of intense 
interest. 
A Divine Dresser. 

dlle. Sorel, who has the reputation of 

being the most beautiful “ wearer of 

clothes” in the whole of France, has by 
dint of study and perseverance acquired a 


C. RB. Fry's Magazine 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


Who amidst universal acclamation has been 

appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. Judging 

from the pose it would seem that he is a more 
efficient minister than golfer 


certain talent for véles requiring extreme 
elegance. She is the most-sought-after 
person by the great coutuviéves on whom to 
exhibit their latest creations. Her arrival 
at any of the great Parisian race meetings 
has in it something of a royal procession. 
Félix Faure, who died under mysterious cir- 
cumstances at the time of l’affaive Dreyfus, 
was one of her most ardent admirers. 


Wait Not, but Strike. 


“|~he waitresses on strike are at the 

present moment the heroines of the 
day. The great public mind—unemployed 
since the Druce grave was opened—follow 
the latest news\of these intrepid females 


with avidity. | 
Whether the 
Duke of the 
Abruzzi will 
marry Miss 
Elkins or not 
has_ altogether 
sunk to  no- 
thingness _ be- 


fore the more 
important fact 
as to whether 
“Ken's Kabin”’ 
which has been 
opened in 
Brompton 
Road will be 
a success or 
not. 


What to Do. 


r 


“o distribute 

their leaf- 
lets gives one 
quite a cachet 
at Piccadilly 
Circus at the 
present mo- 
ment, while to 
attend one of 
their mass meet- 
ings constitutes 
the “thing to 
do next” for 
those who have 
already been 
seen at a Maud 
Allan matinée. The strikers themselves 
are quite unpretentious and are in no 
way very remarkable except that, as the 
majority of waitresses, they seem never 
to have been able to recover the moment 
when Miss Edna May demoralised the 
English coiffeuy and set a fashion which 
is universally followed in feminine 
“waiting” circles. 


Bassano 


THE HON. NEIL PRIMROSE 


The son of Lord Rosebery, who has been adopted 
as the Liberal candidate for the Wisbech division 
of Cambridgeshire 
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A Rumour. 


here was some time ago a little piece 

of gossip, which has long since passed 

the “rumour” stage, that a well-known 
marquis who lives not 1,000 miles from 
Wales contemplated raising another pretty 


Lallie Charles 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF LADY LOWTHER 


Who married in 1905 Sir Gerald Lowther, K.C.M.G., C.B., who has had a dis- 
tinguished diplomatic career and was recently Envoy Extraordinary at Tangier. 
Lady Lowther was before marriage Miss Blight of Philadelphia and Newport, U.S.A. 


actress to the peerage, the fortunate young 
lady being one who finding her way to 
the stage through musical comedy made 
a great success there. When that young 
actress left us to play in America, where 
she has by her talent placed herself at 
the “top of the tree,” the matrimonial 
business lay in abeyance owing to the 
objection to the marriage by the young 
man’s relations. He was sent a voyage 
round the world in the company of his 
uncle, and “lookers-on’’ are wondering 
when the lady in question returns from 
the States to play in London next season 
whether the holiday abroad will have 
proved an effectual ‘“‘cure’’ or not. 


A Royal Romance. 


The arrest of Prince Serge Ouroussoff in 

-ondon for obtaining goods by false 
pretences in Paris is interesting from the 
fact that Princess Ouroussoff was the ori- 
ginal of the Turkish heroine in Pierre Loti’s 
novel, Les Désenchantées. The princess 
was a Turkish princess in her own right, 
and she was credited with being the 
favourite wife in the harem at Constanti- 
nople, where she was confined before 
she married Prince Selim of the reigning 
family. While in the harem she read a 
number of French books and studied the 
novels of Paul Bourget, Guy de Maupas- 
sant, Pierre Loti,and Marcel Prevost. The 
novels were secured for her bya slave, and 
she wrote passionate letters from the con- 
fines of her prison to Marcel Prevost, who 
she considered best understood women. 
Her escape from the harem and subsequent 
marriage with Prince Ouroussoff are all 
matters of recent gossip. 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 
> SPAS, &c. - 


PLEASURE CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


a by the 
CANARY ISLANDS, | ORIENT CONWMPANY?S 


S.S. “OPHIR,” 6,814 tons, 10,000 horse-power. 
15th May rd -.. to 9th June, 
Visiting Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Tangier, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz, 
Madeira, and Lisbon. 


Managers: F. Green & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., London. For passage apply 
to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YACHTING CRUESEHS 


TO 
WEST HIGHLANDS, 


MADEIRA, &c. 


WEST’ AND NORTH. COAST OF SCOTLAND, 
AND 
ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS & SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


STRATHPEFFER SPA, Ross-shire, N.B. 


Tue Poputar HEALTH Resort. Strongest Sulphur Waters in Europe. Cure Rheumatism, 
Gout, Eczema, &c. 

Magnificent Pump Ilouse, Pavilion, and Gardens; Golf Links (18 holes), Tennis Grounds. 
Season now Opening. High-class Day and Evening Entertainment Celebrated Orchestras 


will play Dail 

Tacrease zd RAILWAY Facilities. EAST COAST ROUTE (Great Northern, North- 
Eastern, and North British Railways). Quickest between England and Scotland. Restaurant 
and Sleeping Car Expresses. Tourist and Week-end Tickets. 

From London (King's Cross), Through Sleeping Cars DAILY (Saturdays excepted), will be 
run through to Strathpefter on 8.15 p.m. Express during May, &c. For full particulars apply at 
any G.N.R. Station or Office, or to the Chief Passenger Agent, G.N.R., King’s Cross Station, 
London. 


SPA HOTEL. —Patronised by Roy alte Salinon and trout fishing on River and Loch. Close to 
splendid golf course. Motor garage and cars on hire. Accessories. Officially appointed 
by S.A.C. Saddle, &c., horses and carriages of every kind. “En Pension” Terms. 
Telegrams: ‘* Wallace, Strathpeffer."’ 


BEN WYVIS HOTEL,.—Spacious public and private apartments; dining-room to seat com- 
fortably 120 guests; handsome lounge and music-room; pleasure grounds; motor garage to 
hold 20 cars; fishing; 10 minutes’ walk from golf links, 18 holes. Telegrams: ** Ben-Wyvis, 
Strathpefter.” 


MUNRO'S STRATHPEFFER HOTEL. Also SALISBURY HOUSE.—To Let, furnished, for 
summer and autumn months, containing 16 apartments and servants’ accommodation. 
Electric light throughout.—J. M. Munro, Proprietor. 


BALMCRAL LODGE.—Situated on the hill, commanding a fine 
close to the mineral wells, baths, and golf course; 
Mrs. DuNNET, Proprietrix. 


KILDONAN HOTEL.—Situated in its own grounds ; commands fine view ; southern exposure; 
three minutes’ walk from railw ay station and mineral w ells. —Apply Ross. 


MACGREGOR'S PRIVATE HOTEL. Nearest Hotel to cae and eel minutes’ walk from 


railway station. —Mrs. MacKe NZIE. 


WHYTE’ s HOTEL. —Close to baths and wells, 


Proprietrix. 


KEPPOCH HOUSE.—Furnished House to Let. 


view, with southern exposure ; 
lawn tennis and cioquet; electric light.— 


Every home comfort.—Apply Mrs. WuytTeE, 


Electric light ; stabling; motor accommoda- 


tion; tennis and croquet lawns, &c.; good garden and fishing on lochs and river.—W. 
Gunn & Son. Shooting Agents: Nutwoop, Strathpeffer. 

CRANCIL BRAE.—Furnished House to Let. Fitted with electric light; good garden; close 
to pump- -room, golf links, &e. a Apply T. WELLWooD MAXWELL, Spa Pharmacy. 


FODDERTY MANSE. ‘Srumished House to Let. Inits own grounds; one mile from Strath- 
peffer Station, —Apply NICOLSON, Fodderty Manse, 


BREADALBANE HOUSE.—1 ar eanlifully, Situated SRA easy distance of the wells and station. 
Board or suites of apartments.—Apply Mrs. H. G. Newsam, Proprietrix. 


CROMARTIE BOARDING HOUSE.—Ten minutes from golf links ; southern aspect ; 


views. —Apply Mrs. Cross. 


splendid 


HAMILTON HOUSE. Mi Gtandinga in its own grounds; southern aspect; close to pump-room.— 
Apply Miss MACKENZIE. 


MIDHOPE.—Within a few minutes’ walk of golf course, station, post office, &c. 
roof. ~ Apply Mrs. WALKER. 


PARK HOUSE. —(Opposite pump- -room), I Fine situation and good garden.—Apply P. McEwen. 


RICHMOND HOUSE.—Situated near pump-room and baths ; southern exposure. With or 
without board. — Apply Mts. BEATON. 


Flat garden 


WINDSOR LODGE. — Situation unrivalled, near golf course, three minutes’ walk from pump- 
room. Southern exposure. —Apply H. Macrae. 


SUMMERHILL. —Splendid situation; close to pump-room, golf links, &c.— Apply Mrs. 
GOLLAN. 


TIMARU HOUSE.—Magnificent position, facing south, close to golf links and pump-room. 
Also OAMARU HOUSE.—Eight bedrooms, 2 public rooms.—Apply DonaLp MCLENNAN. 


CRAIGELLACHIE.—Beautifully situated. 
Mrs. Urqunarrt. 


STAFFORD VILLA.—Fine situation. Also LUNN'S POSTING ESTABLISHMENT. Car. 
ab and luggage lorry meet trains. Coach runs daily AL pply Lunn. 


BANK. Fine elevated situation; three minutes’ walk froin pump-room ; electric light. 
Terms moderate. —Apply Miss Macrae. 


Board and residence; excellent cooking.—Apply 


HOLLY LODGE. —A refined residence ; near golf links, baths, station. —Apply Mrs. McIntosu 


RAVENSCROFT.— Charming villaresidence. Rsnable. boarding terms. ~Apply Mrs. ANDERSON 


THE MOUNT.—Private apartments, pleasantly situat; d. —Apply Mrs. CLARKE. 


SEAFIELD HOUSE.—First- class situation and splendid views. Seely to Miss MACKENZIE. 


VICTORIA HOUSE. —Croquet, tennis; | near pump-room. —Apply Miss Davipson. 


BROOKSIDE. Five e bedrooms and two's sitting-rooms ; nice position. —Appiy Ross. 


ROWAN COTTAGE.—Beautiful view ; 
FERN COTTAGE.—Four bedrooms and two sitting-rooms. —Apply McKenzie. 


five minutes from wells. —Apply Mrs. CUNNINGHAM. 


VIEWFIELD VILLA,—Sitting-room, 6 bedrooms; upstairs 4 bedrooms.—Apply Mrs. MacDonatp. 
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H's MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL WEEK. 


TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY) MATINEE, ‘“‘THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” TO-NIGHT 
(WEDNESDAY EVENING), “TWELFTH NIGHT.” TO-MORROW (THURSDAY), 
“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE." FRIDAY, ** HAMLET.’' SATURDAY MATINEE 
“HAMLET.” SATURDAY EVENING, “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 

Box Office daily, 10 to 10. Seats booked from 2/-. Tel. 1777 Gerrard. 


ARRICK. THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHUR BoURCHIER. 
EVERY EVENING at 9. MATINEE WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 


ETAGDRYo 7 E ReEsDrEsReliGe Kg, 


‘By W. Somerset MAUGHAM. 
Miss ETHEL IRVING and Mr. C. M. LOWNE. 
Preceded at 8.30 by ** THE SUBJECTION OF KEZIA."' Miss BERYL FABER. 


LYRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B, Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. MATINEE, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 

A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Miron Royce. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION, 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


MPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. NEW REVUE “OH, INDEED !” 
VALLI VALLI, ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, SYBIL ARUNDALE, FARREN SOUTAR, 
BELLE OF THE BALL, TOPSY SINDEN, FRED FARREN, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. < Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


STRATHPEFFER SPA, Ross-shire, N.B.—cont. 


DRINOCH. —Beautiful situation. —Apply Miss Ross (late of the pump-room). 
GLADSTONE VILLA. —Three sitting~ rooms, ten bedrooms.—Apply Nicotson. 


ORD COTTAGE. =iGomfortable accommodation for visitors. —Apply Mrs. C. CAMPBELL. 


ROSE ‘COTTAGE. —Comfortable accommodation for v visitors. —Apply_ Joun ‘McCrar. 


FRANCIS VILLA.— —Comfortable accommodation for vi visitors. —Apply Joun McKenzie. 
NEW YORK VILLA. —Comfortable accommodation for visitors: —Apply | D. McKenzie. 


HIGHFIELD. —Comfortable accommodation for visitors. IAG McDonatp, 


CORRY VANNIE. BeiGomforable accommodation for visitors. Sly A. MCLENNAN. 


HIGHLAND SHOOTING AND FISHING AGENCY.—Wn. 
Nutwood, Strathpeffer. 
HUGH BEATON Cate postmaster). —House agent. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE IN COLOURS OF S STRATHPEFFER SPA NOW 
READY.—Apply Pump Housg, STRATHPEFFER SPA, SCOTLAND. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


Gunn & Son, Estate Agents, 


. List of ho houses and apartments supp lied. 


BRAEMAR.—File Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. ‘The Hotel de Luxe of the South.’ Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for att ndance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4a la 
carte or inclusive. ™” Book to Bournemouth Central Station, C. A. ScHwABE, Gen. Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


HARROGATE.— —The Granby. First-class Hotel, with every modern convenience. 
aspect.’ Motor garage. Stabling. For terms apply The Manager. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Ideal for Easter Holidays. In the midst of a beautiful 
and historic country. Large Motor Garage and Stables. Orchestra nightly. Moderate 
charges. Apply Manager. 'Phones 109 and 0659 Leamington. 


LYMIN GTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


South 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Blectric 

lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY- -ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Remiy Meap, Resident 
Proprietor. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


eos Sr Lt Ee oe 


of April 25th will contain— 


LIFE IN THE KAISER’S NAVY: 


A four-page Supplement, very interesting in view of the Kaiser's praise of our Navy at Corfu. 


THE MEN IN THE NEW CABINET: 


How they have emerged from the parliamentary rank and file. 


THE “WAR MAKER” OF JAPAN: 


A striking interview with the great statesman, COUNT OKUMA. 


SHOOTING IN THE ARMY: 


A series of pictures illustrating the new realistic methods. 


TYPES OF OUR INDIAN ARMY: 


A group of the varying types. Two of the regiments shown were established by Scotsmen. 


THE NEW TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, “GERRARD.” 
SPRING, AS WELCOMED IN NAPLES: 


Two charming drawings by F. Matania. 


SPRING IN JAPAN: 


A remarkable camera study by M. Ponting. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA IN HER DANISH HOME. 
LONDON’S WAIFS AT MEDLAND HALL: 


A double-page drawing, showing how the submerged tenth is gathered in and fed. 


- TOGETHER WITH MANY OTHER TOPICS OF INTEREST TO MEN AND WOMEN 


ALIKE. 
6d. Nt eID Slee bleh lat sty 6d. 


THe RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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French Divorce. 


‘The great difficulty in France at the 

present moment is not in getting a 
divorce —that becomes easier every day 
—but in keeping married. The Senate 
has just sanctioned a_ bill recently passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies to 
convert a decree of separation 
automatically into divorce at the 
end of three years when either 
the husband or wife demands 
it. By an irony of fate the cele- 
brated author of the wonderful 
problem play, Une Divorce, who 
is champion of the traditional, 
indissoluble union, and showed 
on the stage what tragedy fol- 
lowed in the wake of separated 
parents, precipitated this con- 
dition of affairs. Poor M. Paul 
Bourget—one can almost hear 
his tears. 


Affinities. 


“The “affinity” craze has taken 

American society by storm, 
and affinity hats, affinity blouses, 
and even affinity ‘‘corpse-re- 
vivers” are quite the thing of 
the day. The return home of 
Mr. Ferdinand Earle, the wealthy 
poet, artist, and Socialist, with 
his bride, Miss Julia Kuttner, who 
in the days of the first wife acted 
the véle of ‘‘soulmate” in the 
household, was received by the 
people of Monroe with a magni- 
ficently - designed “affinity 
parade.” We shall probably see 
in the future no American household com- 
plete without the necessary adjunct of a 
“soulmate.’’ Of course, here in London 
this “‘affinity’’ business has become so 
frequent as to be almost convenable, only 
we term it “nut-gathering in St. John’s 
Wood.” 


Lord Herschell and 
“Susan.” 
ord Herschell, the 
lord in waiting, 
is one of the most 
popular and promising 
young peers in society. 
He is the 2nd baron of 
the name and was the 
only son of the late 
Lord Herschell, who, 
by the way, was the son 
of a poor but gifted 
Nonconformist minis- 
ter and attained to the 
Lord Chancellorship of 
England by sheer hard 
work and his own un- 
aided talents. He was 
the originator of the 
famous reply (when 
asked how’ he felt 
when he first took his 
seat upon the wool- 
sack), “I felt my head 
very hot and my legs 
very cold.” Like seve- 
ral other automobilists 
in society he has christ-: 
ened his car, which is 


familiarly known 
among his friends as 
“Susan.” To the un- 


initiated the introduc- 
tion of “Susan” into 
the conversation is 
often very puzzling. 


Town and 


formerty sat as a Unionist. 


THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF 


Out 
Fashionable Amateurs. 


Amateur theatricals, growing every year 

In prestige and popularity, are on a 
very different plane to what they were. 
As money-making yentures dramatic 
entertainments in suburban halls have for 


COLONEL SEELY 


Who is the son of Sir Charles Seely, Bart., a millionaire colliery owner, 
He has just been created Parliamentary 


Secretary to the Colcnial Office 


some time past been played out, and the 
societies that promoted them are all but 
extinct. It is in the West-end under far 
more dignified auspices that they now 
prosper. I have witnessed very capable 
performances at the Shaftesbury, Court, 
and Svala theatres during this season. 


With their two children, little Prince Gustavus Adolphus and Prince Sigvard 
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PRINCE AND PRINCESS GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 
OF SWEDEN 


THE TATLER 


(continued). 


Private v. Amateur Theatricals. 


‘There can be no room to doubt that 

private theatricals at country houses 
are excellent incentives to an appearance 
before a paying public. They bring out 
latent, often unsuspected, abilities and 
impart the all-needful confidence. 
No better expedient for promot- 
ing charity's cause could be 
devised than the representation 
of a high-class play by well- 
known people who in themselves 
constitute an attraction behind 
the footlights. 


a 


Society and the Stage. 


rom the traditional barn- 
stormer’s point of view the 
modern influx of fashionable 


amateurs to the regular stage 
may be deplored, yet if society 
had not lent to the theatre its 
countenance and patronage actors 
and actresses, might even now 
merit the opprobrious designation, 
“rogues and vagabonds.”’ The 
last quarter of a century has 
worked a truly wonderful change 
in the actor’s social status. 


Opera Glasses. 
Someone has pointed out that 
opera glasses are now rarely 
used at the play. This is per- 
fectly true. Only excursionists 
go to the theatre with opera- 
glasses slung over the shoulder. 
The attendants no longer remind 
one that they have glasses on. 
hire. Gone, too, are the automatic boxe: 
at the back of each stall. One sufficient 
reason why playgoers have been weaned 
from their old-time desire to bring a 
popular favourite within the focus of their 
near vision is the high pitch of excellence 
to which the photo-etcher’s art has attained 
during late years. 


Whitlock 


Interesting Portraiture. 
Picture post cards in 
the shop windows 
and superbly-executed 
photo-engravings of 
“star” actors and 
actresses in the weekly 
illustrated journals— 
amongst which THE 
TATLER reigns pre- 
eminent — have 
familiarised  theatre-’ 
goers with the natural 
lineaments of stage 
beauties sans the in- 
evitable grease paint. 


Theatres Great and 

Small. 

“Then again our new 
theatres are com- 


paratively of small 
dimensions, and the 
darkened auditorium 


ithrows the performers 
into bold relief. At 
‘the Opera, on the other 
hand, the artistes are 
more or less strangers 
of all nationalities, 
while the effort to dis- 
tinguish “ who’s who” 
in the private boxes isa 
never-failing diversion 
during the entr’actes. 


TST le ARl Teale 


Gossip from 


La Divine Sarah. 
HEAR that Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s new play, The Courtesan 
of Corinth, is not going to set 
the Seine on fire. The plot is 
not particularly pretty and is remini- 
scent of other plays. Apparently the 
Parisians prefer their Divine Sarah as 
a dashing youth rather than as a 
mother who seems. to have rather 
limited notions with regard to her 
maternal duties. 
““The Truth.” 
M: Clyde Fitch, the successful 
American playwright who 
gained our esteem with The Truth 
last season (such an achievement 
proves that he must be a_ clever 
man), has been in London recently. 
He is very pleased with the success 
his new play, Girls, has won for him 
in America. I suppose we shall have 
a fresh influx of American “ girls” 
over here soon; let the English girl 
beware. Mr. Fitch has just. come 
from Hamburg, where The Truth has 
been received with great approval ; 
he is now starting off on his annual 
holiday, which will take the form of 
an automobile trip through Italy, 
where he will again meet with The 
Truth, played by the famous Grama- 
tica troupe. 


Running Away. 
MM: Cosmo Gordon-Lennox is going 
to Spain for Easter, so I am 
informed ; he will therefore 
avoid the agonies of the 
first night of his adapta- 
tion of Le Boute-en-Train 
on the 29th inst. at The 
Playhouse. 
Madame Bartet. 
t is now definitely settled 
that Madame _ Bartet 
of the Comédie Frangaise 
comes to London on May 
25 to play for a fortnight 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 
M. le Falliéres, the French 
President, is coming over 
about the same date to see 
the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion, so we shall probably 
find all Paris at the 
Shaftesbury, for Madame 
Bartet holds quite a unique 
position in the art world 
of Paris, being the only 
actress who has been de- 
corated with the Légion 
d’Honneur. 


i 


Young George Again. 
Hvaa, I hear, is going 

to delight us with 
its music. Mr. George 
Edwardes is most enthu- 
siastic about, it, and he 
ought to know, for he gave 
us The Merry Widow that 
we all‘love. The author 
of the book is Mr. George 
Grossmith, jun., who in 
spite of rehearsals found 
time to run over to Paris 
last Sunday to see the new 
operetta, Le Chevalier d’ Eon. 
From a reliable authority 
I learn that this is not 
going very far. 


So 
UY. 


7 
ff 
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i Hana 
MISS MADGE TEMPLE 


Who is now appearing at the Tivoli 


MISS PAULINE CHASE 
In “The Little Jap Girl,” which she is going to play in Paris 
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the Green-room. 


Coaching it Up. 
he management has had _ re- 
course to English tactics and 
endeavoured to hide up a poor play 
with elaborate staging. One scenic 
effect is a wonderful coach which is 
brought on to the stage for six 
minutes ; the coach cost £600. £100 
a minute for its appearance sounds 
rather expensive. 
“The Waltz Dream” Again. 
he Waltz Dveam in the American 
adaptation arranged by Mr. 
Charles Frohman has not proved as 
attractive as our English managers 
would wish, having a slight interest 
in its success. I hear the book is 
being rewritten and several fresh 
songs introduced by the local talent. 
I hope too many cooks won't spoil 
the broth. 
tte £33 i 
Another Widow. : 
© April 27 The College Widow is 
to be produced at the Adelphi. 
I am told she is not a widow at all. 
What is she then? I anxiously inquire. 
oo it bo2 
Mr. Shaw’s Adapter. 
M:: Bernard Shaw has been ap- 
proached by a French theatre 
manager to run a season of his plays 
in Paris. Mr. Shaw has selected his 
own adapter, who it appears is not 
considered to be possessed of many 
literary qualifications. Mr. 
Shaw, however, does not 
consider this of any im- 
portance. He says the 
adapter he has chosen is 
a Socialist, and he agrees 
with his views on life and 
art, and that is all sufficient. 


Maud Allan. 
A! London is still rushing 

to see the wonderful 
dancer at the Palace, Miss 
Maud Allan. It is wonderful 
the success anything new 
has for jaded worldlings. 
On the whole Miss Allan 
richly deserves the ovation 
she has received, for she has 
worked. She studied music 
for five years in Berlin and 
danced energetically at the 
Théatre des Variétés at 
Paris. Now that she has 
shown us what dancing can 
mean we should probably 
give a warm reception to 
Miss Ruth St. Dennis and 
Miss Isidore Duncan if they 
paid us a visit. 


tie i 


Isidore Duncan. 
he latter, who is now 
in Berlin, delighted 
all Paris some time ago 
in classical dances of the 
same description as_ that 
with which Miss Allan is 
drawing London, and from 
a critic who is fortunate 
enough to have seen both 
I hear she is no whit her in- 
ferior. Indeed, Miss Duncan 
may perhaps be regarded 
as the prime introducer of 
the classical dance. 


Rassano 
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VARDON BEATS BRAID ON THE PANNAL LINAS. 


On the golf links of the Pannal Golf Club near Harrogate an interesting match was decided over eighteen holes between 
James Braid and Harry Vardon. The latter took the lead at the twelfth ho'e and ultimately won by 3 and 2 


mr 


M4 i 
wi ln ented 
Lop ey 
VARDON DRIVING FROM THE VARDON TELLS BRAID A GOLFING YARN—A SCENE AFTER THE A SPLENDID APPROACH BY BRAID 
FOURTH TEE GAME FOR THE NINTH GREEN 


VARDON DRIVING OFF THE FIRST TEE BRAID DRIVING FROM THE FIRST TEE 


Ullyett 


THE CROWD DISPERSING AFTER THE MATCH—A SCENE FROM THE CLUB BALCONY 
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MASTERS. 


A CENTURY OF GRAND 


GEORGE PRINCE OF WALES H.R.H. THE OUKE OF SUSSEX JOHN DUKE OF ATHOLL 
Afterwards King George IV., Grand Master of Who was Grand Master of Freemasons, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge known as the 
Freemasons, 1808-12 1813-43 “ Ancients,” 1808-13 


Edward VII., and at the same 
time Grand Patron of the Order. 
In 1813 the Prince Regent was 
succeeded by his brother, the Duke 


The bicentenary of the Masonic 
Grand Lodge of England is 
now only nine years ahead of us, 
for it was in 1717, an epoch of 


many momentous events, that 
Anthony Sayer became Grand 
Master of the Prince of Wales's 
Freemasons, henceforth to be called 
the “Moderns.” During the pre- 
sent century the Grand Lodge of 
England has had no fewer than seven 
Grand Masters, or nine if we 
include the Duke of Atholl and 
the Duke of Kent, who ruled over 
the Grand Lodge of the Ancients, 
which in 1813 was fused with that 
of the “ Moderns”’ into the United 
Grand Lodge of England. The 
muster roll of the Grand Masters 
for the century between the grand 
festival of St. George’s Day, 1808, 
and St. George’s Day, 1908, both 
commences and ends with the 
King. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the craft was 
ruled by George Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King George IV., 
while at its close the reigning 
Grand Master was Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales, now King 


THE DUKE OF KENT THE EARL OF ZETLAND 


Grand Master of 
Lodge of the *‘Ancients,"” fused 
with the ‘‘Moderns” in 1813 


A prominent Freemason,. whose 
jather was Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of England, 1844-70 


of Sussex, whose reign lasted until 
1843. In 1813 John Duke of 
Atholl was followed by the Duke 
of Kent, grandfather of King 
Edward VII., whose brief period 
of authority terminated on the 
fusion of the two lodges in the 
following year. Then came the 
Earl of Zetland from 1844-70, 
and the still living Marquis of 
Ripon from 1870-4. The Prince 
of Wales remained at the head of 
affairs for a little over a quarter 
of a century, being succeeded in 
1901 by his brother, the Duke of 
Connaught, the great-nephew of 
the Grand Masters of the century 
before. Much interest centres in 
the grand festival of 1908 owing 
to the resignation of the post of 
Programme Master, an appoint- 
ment only authorised when the 
Grand Master is a prince of the 
royal blood, by Earl Amherst, 
who succeeded the late Earl of 
Lathom just ten years ago. 


Eltwit & bry Russell Chancel.or 


THE MARQUIS OF RIPON HIS MAJESTY THE KING THE PRESENT GRAND MASTER 


Who was Grand Master (when Earl de Grey and When Prince of Wales was Grand Master between H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, 
Ripon) during 1870-4 1874-1901 who succeeded his Majesty 
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THE 


COUNT MERENBERG AND HIS SON 


THE REIGNING GRAND DUKE OF LUXEMBURG 


During the last few days the succession to 
two thrones has been definitely settled, the reign- 
ing Prince of Wied having been finally designated 
heir to the throne of Holland failing any direct 
heir and the Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide of 
Luxemburg haying just been accorded the title of 
hereditary grand duchess by her father, the reign- 


FIGIAT 


THE. TATLER 


THRONE. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND AND HER 


Above isa portrait of the reigning Prince of Wied 
and in the circle at top the Hereditary Grand 
Duchess Marie Adelaide of Luxemburg 
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CONSORT 


THE REIGNING GRAND DUCHESS OF LUXEMBURG 


ing grand duke, so disposing once and for all 
of the claim of the pretender, Count Merenberg, 
the last living male descendant of William of 
Orange. The grand duke’s father was at first 
Duke of Nassau but lost his throne in 1836 
when Prussia annexed the duchy. Thirty years 
afterwards he succeeded to Luxemburg. 
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THE WIDOW AS DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


~~ 

HEN Miss Lily Elsie celebrated 

her birthday recently her dress- 

ing-room at Daly’s was more 

like a Bond Street shop than a 

place where rouge reigns. Presents to the 

extent, it is said, of £3,000 littered the 

boudoir of Sonia, heaped on her by a 

public which is known in some cases to 

have seen the entertainment 200 times! 

The tribute to Miss Elsie is no doubt largely 

an appreciation of her personal qualities, 

but it has also been animated by the 

pervasive charm of the Merry Widow, who 

has conquered everybody wherever she 

has gone both on the continent of Europe 
and in America. 


t 


AS a matter of fact the widow has gone 

up immensely in the scale, and Mr. 
Weller’s advice to his son, Samuel, has 
become hopelessly old-fashioned. Indeed, I 
am of opinion that we are to have a run 
on widows. It is a very significant fact 
that the Gaiety series of “girls” has at 
last come to an end, the introduction 
of Mr. Leslie Stuart with Havana indicating 
a new start. The triumph of the widow 
as a dramatic personage is at any rate not 
confined to Daly’s; we find her in Lady 
fyedevick, which has been so successful that 
it is making a third move, this time to the 
Criterion, to make way at the Garrick for 
The Gay Lord Quex and that charming 
widow, the Duchess of Strood. Miss Ethel 
Irving as Lady Frederick is certainly the 
most enchanting widow imaginable, a 
woman with experience and fascination 
so great that the love story between her 
brother and the young girl is a subsidiary 
theme in which we take little or no 
interest. We feel that Paradine Fouldes 
was wise in his generation in cutting out 
his young nephew, the marquis, and that 
Lady Frederick with all her foibles and 
faults is far more interesting and far more 
likable than my lord’s mother, 
whose fierce solicitude for her 
boy contrasts very badly with 
Lady Frederick’s generosity and 
genial charm. 


r. Somerset Maugham, in- 
deed, seems to have a 
penchant for widows, for I note 
that Miss Tempest is to imper- 
sonate one in the new play at 
the Comedy, rechristened Mrs. 


Dot, which is due on Monday 
evening. She therefore returns 


to the condition of Angela, in 
which she figured so gaily asa 
widow that I felt if ever The 
Merry Widow is turned into a 
non-musical comedy she is the, 
ideal lady to play Sonia, whom, 
she could make so fascinating) 
that one would not miss the) 
songs. 


widow is also the heroine 

of A White Man at the 
Lyric. In this case the lady, 
the Countess of Kerhill, belongs 
to the sentimental order of 
widows. She has married the 
earl, but she is really in love 
with his cousin, the captain, so 
dashingly played by Mr. Waller, 
and when the earl dies she 
crosses the ocean and plunges 
into the depths of Utah to see 
Jim. It is noticeable that 
neither she nor Jim are in their 
first blush, for the captain has 
married an Indian girl, who 


conveniently shoots herself, recognising 
in her semi-savage state the prior claims 
of the noble widow. In an older day I 


feel sure the melodramatic public would 
not have tolerated any such arrangement, 
and I can hardly 


imagine Mr. ‘Terriss 


MISS FRANCES RING 
The College Widow at the Adelphi Theatre 


having dared to make an audience watch 
him playing my pace Toby. 


Speaking of Mr. merice brings one natu- 
rally to The College Widow at the 
Adelphi. In this case the lady is no more 


Foulsham & Banfield 
MISS CLARA EVELYN, WHO HAS BEEN PLAYING THE MERRY WIDOW 


She is a charming singer and actress and a brilliant pianist 
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a widow than was Mr. Stockton’s “‘ Mrs. 
Null,” but the same idea underlies it, 
namely, a woman who has long since 
passed her first love—that is to say, a girl 
who flirts with one male student alter 
another; which is not remarkable (even 
if unadyisable) under the system of co- 
education which exists in America. 


“TL hese facts are not mere coincidences. 
They are part and parcel of the 
great movement which is giving a new 
dignity to women. The stage is the 
most conservative of all our art conven- 
tions, but even it has had to give way 
so that the ingénue is quite at a discount 
and women are being treated as natural 
human beings. This is notably the case 
at the Kingsway, where Miss Ashwell 
has followed up the study of a sombre 
married woman with an enthralling picture 
of a girl working for her living—a girl 
animated with knowledge, aspirations, and 
force of character which would hardly 
have entered the head of Tom Robertson 
and which an older generation would 
most certainly have dismissed with de- 
precation as “ unwomanly.” 
a i # 
J] Jiana of Dobson’s, indeed, is so power- 
ful that she conditions the whole 
play, and the young officer who falls in 
love with her seems a very poor thing, 
even in his devotion. No one has de- 
veloped this idea more than Mr. Shaw in 
Man and Superman. Indeed, he has over 
developed it to the point of ridiculousness, 
animating the woman with a series of 
motives which I heard Miss Cicely Hamil- 
ton, the author of Diana of Dobson’s, 
categorically deny at the Suffragette 
meeting the other day. But he is cer- 
tainly a keen believer in the movement, 
which some pessimists regard as making 
inevitably for Hea 
development on the 


The 

stage of the grown-up 
woman has taken place under 
our very eyes. Only a few 
years ago—and yet how far off 
they seem to-day —she ap- 
peared vigorously in the shape 
of the Woman with a Past. 
The past was always of a 
disagreeable kind, and the idea 
quickly came to an end with 
a people so essentially simple- 
minded as the British playgoer. 


ut the “ young person’’ has 


never come back to her 
ownagain. Mr. Pinero knocked 
her completely on the head, so. 
that the great charm of the 
young girl in the two recent 
plays at the Haymarket seemed 
hopelessly foreign and did not 
enjoy long life despite the great 
charm of Miss Marie Léhr who 
played her. _The woman in 
the old-fashioned play seemed 
to have been born just as the 
curtain rose. The woman in 
the modern theatre has a 
past, but not necessarily a 
discreditable one. Even ip 
musical comedy like A Waltz 
Dream the most interesting 
woman is Franzi, the girl who 
earns her living by conducting 
an orchestra and who is a sort 
of Viennese “ Ken of the Kabin.” 
In short, the stage cannot afford 
to ignore “ Ken of the Kabin.” 
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ART AND THE CAMERA. 
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THE LATEER 


Sabbathless Satan. 

OU may always safely judge a 
man’s character by his attitude 
to holidays. There are morose 
kill-joys in existence who are 

always singing the praise of work, appa- 
rently thinking that a love of work is a 
sign of virtue. Of course, this is 
not only a vile sophism but it is 
also a pestilent heresy. When 
man. was ina state of innocency 
he did nothing at all, and work 
came in with sin. Ido not sup- 
pose that dear Charles Lamb ever 
posed as a great moral teacher, 
but he had grasped the truth I 
have. just set forth more securely 
than it has been grasped by many 
a professed moralist. For when 
light-hearted Charles asked— 

Who first invented work and bound 

the free 

And holiday-rejoicing spirit down ? 
he answered the question by 
saying, ‘‘ Sabbathless Satan.” 
That is to say that the man who 
loves work and turns sourly from 
holidays is Satanic. 

% ae & 

Hoch for the Kaiser. 
nd here let me say a good 
word for the Kaiser, who re- 
cently told his education minister 
that schoolboys ought not to be 
troubled by lessons during holi- 
day-time. _ Many a grown-up 
man to-day can remember how 
when a lad he was _ accosted 
during the holidays by some 
gloomy old wretch who would 
say, “ Now, my little man, let us see what 
progress you have made with your 
studies.” Then he would put a series of 
miserable questions about sums or dates or 
- geography or some of the other futilities 
from which the lad had hoped to have 
escaped for a time. The Kaiser is a sports- 
man and he will not have his youthlul 
subjects hunted out of season. They are 
fair game during school-time but they are 
to enjoy a close time in the holidays. 
% at ie 
Good Old Sam Johnson. 
[2 addition to Charles Lamb and the 
Emperor William I can call Dr. 
Johnson as a witness, and he is a 
valuable witness too seeing that he 
had been a schoolmaster—or as Boswell's 
father irreverently put it, he was ‘‘ an auld 
dominie who keeped a schule and cau’d it 
an acaadamy.” The great doctor was by 
no means a sentimentalist and he openly 
lamented the fact that there was a dimi- 
nution in the amount of flogging at school, 
as this, he said, led to less being learnt, 
or as he grimly put it, “ What the boys 
get at one end they lose at the other.” 
But in spite of this he used to protest to 
Dr. Sumner and other eminent school- 
masters against holiday lessons, or as he 
put it, “ The absurd tyranny of poisoning 
the hours of permitted pleasure.” 


* 


. 

One of Gladstone’s Slips. 
Mery a year ago the late Mr. Gladstone 

was a member of a house party of 
which Lord George Hamilton, then a lad, 
was alsoa member. The young lord was 
having an excellent time loafing, and the 
great statesman thought this was deplor- 
able. So having consulted Lord George’s 
mother, the Duchess of Abercorn, Mr. 
Gladstone obtained permission to coach 
Lord George in Homer every morning. 


lhe Unstrenuo 


The Grim Result. 
f course it was a very great honour to 
be coached in Homer by so dis- 
tinguished a public man, but the lad was 
not particularly anxious to be honoured. 
All he wanted was a good time, but of 
course he had to submit. And what was 


THE HON. LADY BARLOW 


Wife of Sir John Emmott Barlow, 1st baronet, and sister of the 


present Lord Denman 


the result? I cannot say how much 
Homer Lord George picked up, but I do 
know that he was always a_ strenuous 
opponent of Mr. Gladstone in public life. 
And whenever Mr. Gladstone began to 
trot out a line or two of Homer in the 
House there was always a look of con- 
centrated malignity on the face of the 
noble lord. He had found it impossible 
to forgive or to forget. 


A Desperate Case. 
Some people are, however, incapable of 
taking a holiday really, and Mr. 
Gladstone was one of them. When he 
was more than sixty years old he wrote 
to a friend, ‘“‘ I hope you do not think my 
holiday at Hawarden has proved my idle- 
ness, for I think ten hours a day has been 
a moderate estimate of my work there on 
public business, to which some other things 
have had to be added.” That is not a 
holiday at all. And in October, 1871, he 
wrote to someone apologetically con- 
fessing that he had taken “a holiday of 
two whole days,” but that it was the 


first since his Government had _ been 
formed. Now that Government was 


formed on December g, 1868, and so he 
had put in nearly three years’ worl: before 
taking two days off, and probably he 
was grinding away at. public affairs for 
most of those two days. 


A More Excellent Way. 
[i any of my readers are enjoying a little 
Easter relaxation when they see these 
words, let me implore them to spend the 
brief respite in a more excellent way. I 
regard loafing asa means of grace. What, 
after all, is the secret.of England’s great- 
ness? ‘There is some difference of opinion 
about this I know, but I am firmly con- 
vinced that the secret is to be found in 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 


John Bull’s capacity to take things easily 
at the right time. It may be well to be 
up and doing and to recognise that life is 
real and that life is earnest—sometimes, 
but not all the time. Men are but chil- 
dren of a larger growth, and just as the 
schoolboy should have a complete immu- 
nity from lessons, so the public 
man should be made to do nothing 
during a holiday. In this way he 
would cease to pester himself and 
his fellow creatures. 
A Counsel of Perfection. 


once knew aman who wasa 
\ fairly prominent member of 
i Parliament, and he explained his 
manner of life to me one day. He 
said meditatively, “ Well, it’s like 
this; in the session I do nothing, 
and in the recess I do absolutely 
nothing.” So the reader will see 
that even this good man made a 
difference, or tried to persuade 
himself that he made a difference, 
.-between the part of the year in 
‘which he was supposed to work 
and the other part avowedly given 
over torest; and if the reader asks 
what good such a man did or 
frowns at a wasted life, my reply 
is that the good man neyer did 
anyone any harm and_ never 
made himsell a nuisance. Of how 
many public men can this be said ? 
Lafayette Ss a 
A Lesson from the Noble Savage. 
f course few of us can attain 
this perfection of conduct, 
but this is because of the demands 
of civilisation. Look at the noble 
savage before he has become spoiled by 
intercourse with the ways of civilisation. 
Carlyle has drawn a pleasing picture of 
the untutored Sambo who when asked what 
was his dearest wish replied simply, “To 
lie down and toeat pumpkin.” And when 
he was asked if there was any other desire 
he answered, ‘‘ Yes; more pumpkin.” 


tt 


Concerning Repose. 
here can be no doubt that the most 
admirable part of most men’s lives is 
that which is passed in sound sleep. They 
may possibly snore and thus irritate others, 
but that is the only danger there is of them 
doing any mischief at all. Repose is in 
itself gracious. ‘The poet tells us of 
That repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 
And in this way he seeks to teach us that 
strenuous exertion is vulgar and unde- 
sirable. All great crimes of violence have 
been committed by men of active habits— 
men who could not do nothing, men whose 
manners lacked repose. It has been that 
pestilent feeling about the necessity of 
being up and doing (encouraged, as I have 
said, by misguided moralists) which has 
caused some men to arise and cut off the 
heads of other men. 


Beware of Dr. Watts. 
know full well that someone will be 
anxious to remind me of that fatally 
misleading statement of Dr. Watts :— 
For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 
A moment’s consideration of those lines 
will reveal the fallacy they contain. It is 
when the hands begin to do something 
that the mischief.is wrought. It is when 
they cease to be idle that they become 
mischievous, and that is just what I have 
been pointing out all along as Charles 
Lamb pointed it out many a year ago. 
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Ponape poate’ 


THE RELEASE OF THE FOX THE RETURN AFTER THE HUNT 


Chusseau-Flaviens 


THE END OF THE DAY 


Among the members of a large field was Mrs, Oscar Lewisohn (Miss Edna May), who is seen in our third picture the fourth figure from the left 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN I HAVE PAINTED 
An Interview with Mr. Hugh De T. Glazebrook. 


Ro HUGH “DE a= GLAZE- 
BROOK has long since occu- 
pied a position in the front 
rank of English portrait-pain- 

ters, but though thoroughly English in 
sentiment there is a vivacity about his 
work, a dainty gracefulness, which is lack- 
ing in the purely English portrait of 
thirty or forty years ago, and it is entirely 
free from the coarser methods of the 
modern impressionist. Though Mr. Glaze- 
brook studied at Bonnat’s he is strongly 
opposed to the idea that it is necessary for 
the young English art student to study 
outside his own country to perfect his 
education: in art. 


here ie really nothing which a young 
art student ought to learn,” said 
Mr. Glazebrook, “which cannot be mas- 
tered in London, but there is a great deal 
which he ought not to learn that can be 
learned in Paris. French and English 
sentiment and outlook are wholly different. 
They cannot be mixed, but the result of 
an art education in Paris often is that the 
English student becomes influenced by a 
sort of spurious French sentiment with 
disastrous results to his work.” 


ook at any one of Mr. Glazebrook’s 
portraits, from his earliest to his 
latest works, and in none will you find the 
slightest suggestion of French sentiment ; 
each and all are typically English. Look 


at such pictures as those of Lady Ada « 


Fitzwilliam, Mrs. James Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, Mrs. Montrose Cloete, or Mrs. 
Hanbury Williams—they are essentially 
Inglish, brilliant and spirited though the 
artist’s work be technically. 


Perhaps one of the finest portraits Mr. 
Glazebook ever did was that of 


Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell. -The famous 
actress is a most 


difficult and fascinat- 
ing subject and has 
been painted many 
times, but Mr. Glaze- 
brook’s portrait is ad- 
mittedly a peculiarly 
happy presentment of 
one of the most in- 
teresting personalities 
on ane English Stage: 
Me Glade brook 
though by no 
means a slow worker 
does not like to be 
rushed in his work, 
though curiously 
enough two of his 
finest portraits — the 
late Lord Goschen 
and Lord Milner— 
were both done more 
or less under high 
pressure. Lord Milner, 
who was home from 
South Africa during 
the summer of igor 
and was feeling the 
long strain of the war 
which was still in 
progress, was only able 
to give a couple of 
sittings, and the por- 
trait of Lord Goschen 
was finished in seven 
sittings. | Whilst he 
was painting the 


latter: Mr. Glazebrook related an anec- 
dote to his sitter of a certain little girl of 
five whom he had recently painted. When 
the portrait was finished she stood before 


Brown, Barnes & Bell 
MR. H. DE T. GLAZEBROOK 


Some of whose paintings of beautiful women 
appear on this and the following page 


it in silence with her hands clasped behind 
her back whilst the artist stood by her 
waiting to hear what she would say. 
Then the silence was suddenly broken by 
the child, who exclaimed thoughtfully, 
“And that is Kitty Allan.” 


MRS. LAWRENCE AND MRS. BAKER 
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“The story greatly amused Lord Goschen, 
who declared it expressed the sum- 
mation of the sitter’s feelings and was 
repeated by him on many occasions. 
ie tt ae 
n one occasion some years ago Mr. 
Glazebrook had to decline to do a 
certain portrait. This was of a little boy 
whose parents seemed to think of him as 
after the manner of one of Reynolds’s little 
cherubs. Now the boy was a_ sturdy 
brown-faced youngster; to have presented 
him on canvas in the manner desired by 
his parents would have been simply 
absurd, and Mr. Glazebrook declined the 
commission. 


Agote. mater amusing studio experi- 

ence told me by Mr. "Glazebrook was 
the story of the “too-good sitter.”” This 
individual varied the rule which seems to 
regulate the movements of the average 
sitter, and instead of arriving half-an- hour 
late would turn up half-an- -hour too soon, 
but nothing would induce him to begin 
the sitting until the stroke of time, and he 
was equally punctual regarding the time 
it lasted and ended. 


eS 


Now it sometimes happens that a 

painter may occasionally feel after 
he has been at work an hour or so on a 
picture that it would be wiser to bring the 
sitting to an end before the usual time, 
perhaps because the painter does not feel 
quite at his best or because his sitter is 
more than usually fidgety. But in the 
case of this particular sitter alluded to 
there was no earthly use in trying to 
terminate the sitting before the proper 
time. It simply had to go on, and at such 
times the sitter who always wants to go 
away before half the sitting is through 
would rise considerably in Mr. Glaze- 

brook’s estimation. 


12 

M lieves that good 
health greatly assists 
in the production of 
good work. “It is 
particularly important 
for a portrait-painter,”’ 
said Mr. Glazebrook, 
“to be able to rise 
above and forget all 
the minor trials and 
worries of life—not to 
let his nerves get the 
upper hand at any con- 
tretemps that may so 
easily occur. Heshould 
be able to feel pleasant 
and serene in. trying 
circumstances, and to 
do this one must be 
what is generally 
called, fit.” 


Glazebrook be- 


ie i 


r. Glazebrook’s list 
of sitters is a 


peculiarly interesting 
one. It includes royal- 
ties, famous society 


beauties, lights of the 
stage, great novelists, 
statesmen ; indeed, the 
distinguished in all 
professions. At the 
moment Mr. Glaze- 
brook is at work upon 
a portrait of the Prince 
of Wales. 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN I HAVE PAINTED— 


continued. 


in the middle is Mrs. James Campbell-Banner- 
shows Mrs. Hanbury Williams 


The left-hand picture is Miss Crofts, the one 
man, and the right-hand picture 


MRS. MONTROSE CLOETE LADY ADA FITZWILLIAM 
Our pictures are reproduced from the paintings by Mr. H. De T. Glazebrook 
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VARDON. 


Hi 


Harry Vardon playing a mashie approach. The first picture depicts him at the top of his three-quarter swing. 


ARRY VARDON of South Herts might aptly be 
termed the hero of the Riviera season. He did not 
win Tue TaTLer Cup, but he was successful on the 
first day at Nice and on the final day at the 

Costebelle links, Hyéres, besides winning his match in the 
international contest with France and figuring prominently 
in the foursome events. Harry 

has every reason to feel proud pee 

of his Riviera achievements ; 
he was in front of Massy more 
often than the Frenchman was in. | 
front of him. That alone issome- | 
thing to feel proud of as Massy | 
is the most feared of all golf 
professionals at the present moment. 


te te tt 


ardon has not enjoyed the best 
of health for many years, but 
still he is and will always be the 
same cheery Harry of old. Without 
a doubt he is our most popular 
professional. 
o matter whether Vardon is 
playing well or badly he 
always commands a large follow- 
ing. He is always singled out 
from amongst the other profes- 
sionals when in a big tournament 
or championship. It seems to be 
the natural instinct of the golfing 
enthusiast, “Let's go and see how 
Harry Vardon is getting on.” 


oo at ie 


| 


G ince returning to England Var- 
don has further emphasised 


his magnificent form. At Deal he ° 


Harry Vardon’s overlapping grip and the position of the hands at 
the top of the swing 
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Reena 4, 
Ullyeut 
The second shows the finish of the stroke 


administered another heavy defeat on Massy, and the Frenchman 
was lucky to get off as cheaply as he did. To win by nine up. 
and seven to play was a great achievement for the Englishman, 
and had he been putting at all well the chances are that Massy 
would have been defeated much earlier in the contest. But 
what is going to happen at Prestwick two months hence? Is: 
Harry going to place his name on 
the Open Championship Cup for 
the fifth time? It seems highly 
probable that he will. 


Vardon is here depicted playing 

a mashie approach, a pitch- 
and-run shot of from 7o yd. to 
80 yd. distance. Although not his 
pet shot Vardon very rarely makes. 
a mistake when handling his. 
mashie ; his wonderful perception 
of distance enables him to land his. 


ball dead on the pin. 
[2 the first picture Vardon is. 
observed at the top of his 
three-quarter swing, while in the 
second we have the finish of the 
stroke. In the third picture we 
have the ex-champion’s overlap- 
ping grip and the position of the 
hands at the top of the swing. It 
will be observed that Vardon has. 
his thumbs down the shaft of the 
club, and the secret of this is that 
a perfectly straight ball can be 
driven. When properly executed,. 
and we must see Vardon doing it, 
this pitch-and-run shot is delightful 
to watch. 


vt te Eo) 


a Uliyett 
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THE RETORT RUSTIC. By Will Owen. 


Pedestrian : Where does this road go to? 
Village Idiot: It doan’t move 
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SOME STORIES OF AN OLD SAVOYARD 


By Henry A. Lytton: 


XACTLY how fara parent should 
or should not exercise definite 
control over his son’s career I will 
not attempt to express an opinion, 

but will content myself by saying that, for 
my own part, when quite a lad 
I sort of took the bit between 
my teeth and bolted at top speed 
in the direction of the stage. 
Moreover, so firmly convinced 
was I that the theatre was the 
one place in the world in which 
I should become a shining light 
that I really do not think I 
worried very much about the 
somewhat important question 
as towards which theatre I was 
bolting so long as my wild flight 
finally ended in my obtaining 
“a shop” as a real live member 
of the histrionic profession. And 
in consequence this total dis- 
regard of the business side of 
my career eventually landed me 
in several extremely awkward 
predicaments. 


te 


sa matter of fact, if memory 

serves me, I was only nine 
years old when I was first bitten 
with a craze for the Bohemian 
life of the stage, and I showed 
my penchant for acting by in- 
troducing the old-time gallanty 
show to a number of my school- 
mates. For want of a better 
“house” I had perforce to con- 
duct these performances in my 
father’s stables, and as I soon 
learnt that no one seemed inclined to 
pay half-a-guinea for a stall—a_ stall, 
I may say, was a seat on a bucket or 
a water tub or some equally primitive 
substitute—I was content to allow visitors 
to witness “the most marvellous show on 
earth” for an admission fee of an orange, 
a bag of lollypops, a stick of chocolate, 
ora handful of nuts. Even so, however, 
I never found it necessary to put up 
‘““house-full”” boards despite the fact that 
due notice of each entertainment “was 
given by a large bill written in different 
coloured inks posted on the gate leading 
to the stable yard. So much for my 
initiation into the mysteries of—ahem— 


the profession. 
My next step up the ladder of fame 
took place at St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, where soon after I commenced 
to study—to .be quite frank, I do not 
think I was ever in danger of getting 
brain fever through overwork—I organised 
a series of dramatic performances, my first 
part being that of Boots in Boots at the 
Swan. I do not know what other people 
thought of this performance but I looked 
upon my efforts with considerable favour ; 
indeed, I was so emboldened by the success 
I imagined I had achieved that I ran 
away from school and joined a_ stock 
company at Shepherd’s Bush. Unfor- 
tunately, however, I did not conceal my 
tracks with sufficient skill as I was soon 
discovered and ignominiously sent back 
to college, where, taking a dislike to Latin, 
Greek, and other subjects generally con- 
sidered indispensable to a boy’s education, 
I “slacked”’ most horribly, and finally 
escaping again took to fishing, boating, 
and shooting, spending in all little over 
a year in the pursuit of my youthful 
delights. 


ll this time my father showed me the 
greatest consideration, and instead 

of cutting me off with the usual “bob” 
he next placed me under the care of an 
artist and a sculptor as I had always 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MR. HENRY A. LYTTON 


Who will be seen in the revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 


commencing on Tuesday next (the 28th) 


shown a liking for art ; but that liking was 
small in the extreme to my passion for the 
stage, and so not long afterwards I for- 
sook painting and sculpting for good and 
all, and joining a dramatic and operatic 
company at Aldershot I was speedily 
placed in the high and exalted position of 
responsible manager. 
Br unhappily, although we all worked 
like Trojans to impress poor mis- 
guided members of the public, the financial 
success of this venture was not conspicuous 
—you could not have seen a farthing of 
the profits through a go-h.p. magnifying 
glass—and so I turned it into a limited 
liability concern or a commonwealth, and 
under these conditions we set out for the 
next town—Farnham. 
i do not think the combined capital of 
all the members of that company 
would have totted up into a sufficiently 
large sum to open an account at tlie 
humblest of penny banks, and as we could 
not scrape up enough to pay the railway 
fare we had to be our own carriers. In 
consequence, one dark lonely night we set 
out burdened with all the- scenery and 
properties, but as there was a high wind 
our progression was far from rapid, in 
addition to which we were stopped bya 
policeman who at first I think rather 
fancied that we were a gang of desperate 
burglars. 
te tt it 
nyway he refused to allow us to pro- 
ceed until we had placed on the 
free list not only that vigilant member 
of the police force but his wife and his 
very large family as well. If memory 
serves me that constable had caused the 
census-taker no end of work; but that’s 
another story. 
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hose were not lucky days for me, for 
when we did arrive at Farnham our 
new venture completely failed to attract 
theatregoers in that neighbourhood, 
although the acting manager and myself 
almost hid every wall and hoard- 
ing from view with our bills, 
which we posted with the aid of 
an old broom and a bucket of 
paste, while as we only possessed 
one suit apiece it would have 
been reckless in the extreme to 
have run any risks with such a 
limited wardrobe—so we used 
our night shirts as overalls. 
Gad! what weird beings we 
must have looked. 
e a a 
ut by this time my ardour as 
manager was becoming 
slightly less exuberant, and in 
consequence I decided to abandon 
my managerial responsibilities 
and accepted an engagement at 
the old Philharmonic Theatre, 
Islington, where I played in The 
Voyage to China, The Porter's 
*: Knot, and Conn in The Shaugh- 
vaun, afterwards joining Miss 
Kate Santley ‘at the Royalty 
Theatre. . That engagement, I 
may say, practically marked the 
end of my days of stress and 
trouble. ’ 
i i & 
few months later I had the 
good fortune to be engaged 
by Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte, under 
whose management I have 
appeared for so long. I think I need 
scarcely mention the. many happy days I 
have spent at the Savoy Theatre, for 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas there have 
proved so popular that to refer to them 
again seems like covering old ground once 
too often. 


tt % 


if would like to mention, however, that 

among my most treasured posses- 
sions is a letter in the handwriting of 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert (now Sir William 
Gilbert) which runs as follows: “ Will 
you do me the favour to accept the accom- 
panying walking stick as a token of my 
appreciation of your excellent performance 
of the part of Robin Oakapple, under- 
taken as it was at a very few hours’ 
notice and without any adequate re- 
hearsal.” 


Bt stay. Before I bring these rambling 

reminiscences to a close I would like 
to tell you a little story that you may not 
have heard about Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
On a certain occasion he happened to be 
dining with some parvenus, who, by the 
by, knew just as much about music as 
does a donkey of geography. 


t ie 


Sul, the hostess apparently desired to 

pose as a musical expert, for when her 
guest had kindly volunteered to play some- 
thing she bustled up to the piano and said 
gushingly, ‘““How very sweet; but really 
for the moment I forget who composed it.” 
“Oh, that is merely a little composition of 
my own,’ replied Sir Arthur politely. 
“Very charming ; very charming indeed,” 
the lady said quickly ; “but, by the by, is 
Beethoven composing anything just 
now?” “ Nomadam,” was the quiet reply, 
“he is decomposing.” 
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THE. DOGS—From a drawing by Watts 
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More Trouble. 


HE elderly man with the blue 
chin and the dissipated eyes 
placed with a self-conscious 
and graceful gesture five 

lumps of sugar in his small cup of 
coffee. This amount was not duc 
to the fact that he liked his coffee 
sweet but because no extra charge 
was made for the sugar. He liked 
everything that was effective and 
everything that was supplied free. 
He felt in the pocket of his rather 
moth -eaten fur overcoat for a 
cigarette case that was not there. 

“ Forgotten,’ he said dramatic- 
ally. “Careless of me.” 

“JT don’t know if you'd care 
about a cigar,” said the weakling 
who was with him offering his case. 

The actor appeared to be lost in 
thought. He took a cigar, cut off the 
end, lit it, and then permitted himself 
to be aware of what had happened. 
“Thanks,” he said, ““I was thinking 
of other things, but—thanks.”’ 

“And: how’s things?” asked the 
weakling cheerfully. 

“Bad, my boy; very bad. Of 
course I-could get work if I chose. 
There isn’t a manager in London 
who wouldn’t be glad to have me. 
But I’ve got my own ideas; always 
had. If the work isn’t worthy of me 
I don’t want it. I do without it. 
The other day a man offered me 15s. 
a week to play the hind legs of an 


elephant in a pantomime. “That to 
a man who has played Hamlet, 
Romeo, and Macbeth. No, my boy, 


art’s dead. That's not the worst of 
it, business is dead too. There’s just 
enough of it to present an illusion. 
You ‘think you are going to touch 
something and then, so to “speak, the 
flower withers i in your hand.” 
“You've been through some dis- 
appointments,” suggested his companion. 
“That's a poor word for it. I'll tell 
you, if you like, what happened. I was 
at the club one day—club of which a 
friend of mine is a member—and while I 
was waiting for him to say whether he 
would see me or not I happened to glance 
over the advertisement columns of a well- 
known paper. I came upon an item 
which stated that a lady was anxious 
to obtain thorough 
dramatic tuition on 
moderate terms. 
Well, I did not see 
how the lady could 
possibly place her- 
self in more cap- 
able hands than 
my own. I’m not 
an immodest man, 
but I suppose 
everybody can do 
something, and it 
happens that [ can 
teach the dramatic 
art fundamentally. 
Without the least 
hesitation It 
whipped out my 
knife and cut that 
advertisement out 
of the paper.” 
“Strictly speak- 
ing,’ said the young 
man doubtfully—— 
“Yes, [ know. 
The paper was, of 
course, the property 
of the club. But 


ANDREI 


thumbs. 

seventeen. 
overturn and rob a mail van containing £2 
driven from the National Bank of Russia to the Moscow rail- 


Among a recent batch of Terrorists sentenced at St. Petersburg 
to transportation to Siberia was Andrei Pastukhin, a youth pos- 
sessing twelve toes and ten fingers in addition to a pair of 
Pastukhin, whose portrait appears above, is only 

He was captured by the police while attempting to 
0,000 which was being 


way station 


these things are trifles. Just at that 
moment the waiter brought me a message 
that my dear old friend was busy and 
unable to see me. I can tell you I didn’t 
allow the grass to grow under my feet. | 
didn’t wait to write letters. I went right 
off after the work at once. The address 
was in Camden Town. I took a ’bus part 
of the way and I walked the rest. At 
first sight everything seemed to be most 


AN INTERESTING SCENE IN BELGRADE 


The Metropolitan of Belgrade on his way to the Konak 
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By Barry Pain. 


promising. The house in which 
the lady lived indicated money. 
There were signs of money every- 
where. I made a very good impres- 
sion. In fact I’ve been told that my 
manner is all in my favour. She 
was not a young woman. She was 
not beautiful. She was married and 
rather over forty. However, that 
was no business of mine. She wished 
to learn the dramatic art; I could 
teach it. She did not think 2s. an 
hour excessive; I was in need of it.” 

“So she bilked you after all?” 

“No, sir, she did not. Not in the 
sense which you suppose. I gave her 
twenty lessons, and she paid for them 
alla taught her how to carry 
herself. 1 taught her enunciation, 
gesture, the whole of the actor’s art. 
But alas, my boy, when a thing is 
good it is inherent in human nature 
to try to make it just a little better. 
That was my mistake. I pictured to 
myself a small but first-class touring 
company of which I should be the 
manager and in which I should play 
the lead. I pictured to myself that 
this duffer of a woman might be 
made: quite happy with a. small 
speaking part in that company. | 
pictured to myself further that she 
might be prepared to take the full 
financial risk of the undertaking. So 
far I have nothing with which to 
reproach myself. As you know, 
speculations of this kind are often 
exceedingly profitable, and after a 
certain percentage to myself every 
penny of the profit would have been 
her own. Well, I led up to the sub- 
ject gradually. I pointed out to her 
how difficult it was for a young 
beginner to get even a hearing nowa- 


days. I told her that some talented 
people who had the courage of their 


convictions had insisted upon that hearing 
and, as it was to be secured in no other 
way, had themselves borne any pecuniary 
risks attaching to it. Afterwards, when 
the success was obtained, managers had 
come tumbling over one another to secure 
their services at princely salaries. At the 
moment I thought she was. impressed. 
I-went on and _ proceeded to unlold 
my scheme for the touring company. 
Ah me!” 

“She didn’t see 
it,” suggested the 
young man. 

“She saw it all 
right, but it didn’t 
happen to be what 
she wanted. No; 
there was nothing 
init forme. Abso- 
lutely nix. All 
she’d wanted lessons 
for was that she 
might be able to 
teach her daughter 
to ‘play Bluebell in 
a fairy piece at the 
breaking-up of her 
cussed _ boarding 
school. That sort 
of thing comes peri- 
lously near to dis- 
honesty. Ichucked 
her up at once, or 
else she chucked me 
—I forget which 
now. And _ that’s 
the stuff that life’s 
made of.” 


Chusseau-Flaviens 
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THE VIME SAVING TELEPHONE :- YOU WILL Now BE ABLE TO TELEPHONE 
THROUGH YOUR HEELS, THIS 'S A MOST USEFUL INVENTION , MAD IN 
SEVERAL PATTERNS , THE ABOVE 'S VERY CONVENIENT . 
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THE X RAY THIER DETECTOR PERMITTING ONE TO SEE THROUGH THE BACK OF THE 
HEAP . WORKS BY MEANS OF A SMALL & RAY APPARATUS .THE SKULL BECOMING 
TRANSPARENT AND A POWERFUL LENS FOCUSSING THROUGH THE BRAIN 

On TO He RETINA. 


MOST OF ALL WILL THE ARTIST BE BENIFITER BY THE THINK A PHONE . BY MEANS OF 
THIS PATENT HE HAS ONLY TO KEEP HIS MIND FIRMLY FIXED ON HIS SUBLSECT THE. 
PULSATING OF THE GRAIN DOES THE REST — THIS UNFORTUNATELY tS SO EXPENSIVE 


THAT IT (S QUTSIPE THE REACH OF THE ORDINARY ARTIST. 
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STORIES THE DIARY OF PIANIST 
By Leopold GodowskKy. 


My Friend, de Pachmann. 
T is perhaps natural that many of the 
anecdotes which I have to tell con- 
cern M. de Pachmann since that 
great virtuoso has always displayed 

the greatest friendliness towards 
me, while his expressions as to my 
abilities as a pianoforte-player have 
erred, I fear, in the direction of too 
high a praise. 


A Toast to Greatness. 
I remember once: while staying 
at the Hétel. Rondeau, Golden 
Square, de Pachmann, myself, and 
two other instrumentalists dined 
together one evening. Pachmann 
was in great spirits that night, and 
towards the end of the meal he 
leaped to his feet to give a toast. 
‘Is it not colossal,” he cried, “that 
the world should have known four 
such geniuses as Pachmann and 
Godowsky ’’—here he paused and, 
while | bowed my acknowledg- 
ments, fixed his eyes upon the other 
two gentlemen, who expecting their 
names to follow rose and bowed 
also. As soon as they had done so 
he concluded his sentence with the 
names, ‘‘ Bach and Chopin ?”’ 


Rather Embarrassing. 


[2 America once -I attended a 
concert of de Pachmann’s, and 
during the performance my presence 
was ‘‘spotted’’ by my impulsive 
friend, who at the end of the func- 
tion dragged me by sheer force on 
to the platform and insisted upon 
it that I should play his encore. 
Nothing but the fact that I was 
under contract. to play only upon 
another make of piano prevented 
me from haying to comply with his 
demand. 
we 
Hide and Seek. 


a very similar incident happened 

to me in London in connection 
with a farewell concert of de Pachmann’s. 
On this occasion I was behind the scenes 
when my Iriend expressed his determination 
to bring me on to the platform and make 
me perform. I immediately took to my 
heels and fled, being equally determined 
not to make an appearance. I hunted 
about for a good hicing place and in the 
end got behind a big arm chair that was 
standing in the corner of a little room at 
the back of the hall. Pachmann hunted 
for me energetically but in vain, and I 
was able successfully to elude him by 
these means. 


No Admittance. 


ather an amusing incident once oc- 
curred to me at Breslau upon the first 
occasion that I ever played there. I had 
arranged. to catch a train to Vienna 
directly alter the performance, so. arrived 
at the hall where the concert was about 
to be held carrying my valise. © On at- 
tempting to enter, however, I was stopped 
by the porter with the remark that. people 
with luggage were not admitted into the 
hall. I replied that in that case I feared 
there would not be a concert at all since 
I was the man who was to play, and then 
passed on leaving him dumfounded and 
apologetic. 


Do you Know Godowsky ? 
had an amusing little adventure in 
Berlin, too, where I was once giving 
a recital at the Beethoven Hall there. 
While on my way to the hall before the 


HERR LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


former he will play for the first time in London his new 
tt tt arrangement of Strauss’s ‘‘ Fledermaus Valse.” 


literature 


concert I fell in with a stranger who asked 
me to direct him to the very place where 
I was going, and I accordingly invited him 
to accompany me. On the way he asked 
me whether I knew Godowsky, and upon 
my replying in the affirmative inquired 
how he played.‘ He plays abominably,” 
Ireplied. “If that is so,” said he, ‘how 
do you account for his great reputation?” 
“ Ah,” I answered, “ you know how easily 
these reputations can be built up.” And 
having now reached the door of the hall 
we parted. 
A True Story. 
t was not till some time afterwards that 
a student one day asked me whether 
this story was true as he had heard it 
from a man who professed that it had 
happened to himself, and who added that 
he had nearly fainted when he saw that 
the pianist and the man who had directed 
him to the Beethoven Hall were one and 
the same person. He had frequently told 
the story, it appears, but no one would 
believe that it had really happened. 


Concert Dangers. 
uring the recent troubles in Russia 
there was some danger attached 
even to the giving of concerts. 
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Van der Rijk 


This is more 
difficult than any of his other settings, and in fact is probably 
the most difficult piece technically in the whole ot musical 


Music and Revolution. . 
II gave a concert at the end of October, 
just before the Constitution was 
granted, in St. Petersburg while a general 
strike was going on and when all the 
streets were in darkness. People 
came to the hall with electric lamps 
and candles in their hands, and 
although it was feared that someone 
might throw a bomb the concert 
Was a great success and passed off 
without any mishap. 
Besieged. 
rom St. Petersburg I went to 
Moscow, which I only reached 
after the greatest difficulty as most 
of the trains had stopped running. 
However, in the end I accomplished 
the journey, but upon my arrival I 
received a message from the revolu- 
tionary party to say that they would 
not be responsible for my safety if I 
played at any concerts in that city 
as the people might be angry at 
concerts being held at such a serious 
time, and the hall too was wanted 
for meetings. I therefore cancelled 
all my dates. My wife was with 
me and we were staying at the 
Hétel Métropole. As luck would 
have it this was one of three hotels 
which bought food from persons 
who were opposed to the revolution ; 
consequently it was not long before 
we found ourselves in a state of 
siege. Shots were fired by the 
mob outside right into the hotel 
through the panes of glass in the 
front doors, and men were killed 
before our very eyes at the hotel 
entrances. For twenty-four hours 
we were thus imprisoned, and when 
it was all over we were extremely 
thankful to 


Who is giving two recitals at the Bechstein Hall, one on have come through 
Saturday next, the 25th, and the other on May 2. At the without suffering any harm, I assure 


you. There were, I believe, some 
15,000 people parading the streets 
at the time and not a policeman 
could be seen anywhere. 


Fe ra 


No Baton. 
t was at Moscow that an imperial con- 
cert at which I was to have played 
one Saturday was put off until Sunday 
owing to the sudden death of an arch- 
duke. It duly came off on Sunday and 
was remarkable from my point of view be- 
cause I played to the conductor, Sovanoff, 
without a baton. As far as I know I 
am the first instrumentalist who has done 
this. 


Favourite Pieces of Great Musicians. 
All the great musicians of the day 

have one or two favourite pieces 
in their rvéperloires to which they are 
especially devoted. _Godowsky, Mark 
Hambourg, and Emil Sauer love Chopin’s 
B flat minor sonata with the funeral march 
best, and the last-named records a curious 
experience he once had in connection with 
it. Herr Sauer was playing it at a concert 
in Scotland soon after the death of his 
little boy. While he played it suddenly 
seemed to him that he was in some subile 
way in converse with his little child. 
Immediately he forgot the audience and 
played as he had never played before. At 
the end his hearers were in tears, and he 
was greeted with a storm of applause. 
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A HEATING ARRANGEME] T. By lH. M. Bateman. 


‘1 hear she found the audience rather cold last night” 
‘They were at first; but when they remembered they had paid good money to see the show they got very hot” 
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This unique photograph includes many of the best-known people in social and sporting circles wh 
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AND STAND AT MELTON HUNT RACES. 


Howard Barrett 


annually assemble for this ‘famous meeting, which closes up the hunting season in the shires 


THE TATLER 


Winat 


N a book which I briefly mentioned last week, Mrs. Gertrude 
Lyster’s ‘A Family Chronicle’? (Murray), I find a rather 
new glimpse of the Duke of Wellington. 


Lady Dacre. Speaking of the 
Waterloo,” by Lawrence, which 
Sir Robert Peel allowed to be 
exhibited at Colnaghi’s before 
it went home to him, Lady Dacre 
says, ‘I knew the duke then and 
was enthusiastic about him on his 
return from Waterloo—blubbered 
over him as he walked over 
Waterloo Bridge with Lord 
Anglesey and his one leg and all 
his officers.” ‘This is curiously 
expressed, for it seems to imply 
that the occasion was the return 
of the troops from Waterloo. 
Such, of course, was not the case. 
Waterloo Bridge was opened on 
June 18, 1817, the second anni- 
versary of the battle. Wellington 
then crossed over from France to 
attend the ceremony. 


# 


t soon becomes evident that 
Lady Dacre is referring to 
this day, which she says was 
one to remember, if any earthly 
joy is worth remembering. “ The 
bridge was opened and christened 
that day. All the roofs of the 
houses for miles round were 
covered with scaffolding and 
seats, and apparently the whole 
population of London on them 
breaking forth with one shout; 
the whole river human heads, not a 
drop of water to be seen, nor could 
a,pin have been stuck between the 
boats. I wish you were with me 
to see the picture, but I had rather 
you had seen him cross Waterloo 
Bridge.” The river scene described 
by Lady Dacre was painted by John 
Constable, whose picture, or a sketch 
for it, hangs, I believe, in the Diploma 
Gallery at Burlington House. 
e tt 
n yet another page of these 
interesting and various family 
records there is a reference to the 
famous “ Riddle on the Letter H.” 
Mrs. Lyster is certainly right in her 
surmise that many people still think 
that this riddle was written by 
Lord Byron, and indeed they can 
point to it in many editions of that 
poet’s works. The late Dr. Richard 
Garnett showed some years ago that 
it was written by Miss Catherine 
Fanshawe. In the book before me 
I learn that on a copy of the riddle 
which belonged to Lady Dacre the 
following note was written: “ Found 
among my old hoards, February 3, 
1846, Catherine Fanshawe’s ‘ Riddle 
on the Letter H,’ in her own hand- 
writing, given me forty years ago at 
least and before Lord Byron was 
heard of.” 


i it 


s this riddle is known and 
quoted in every country house 
in England and has become one of 
the pillars of social intercourse I 
will quote Dr. Garnett’s interesting 
account of its origin, which in- 
cludes Catherine Fanshawe’s express 
claim to the authorship in opposition 
to the popular attribution to Byron. 
Mr. Garnett wrote in “The Hamp- 
stead Annual”’ of 1gor :— 
“JT can see nothing to counter- 
balance the clear and precise state- 
ment Miss Fanshawe herself preserved 


Stanley of Alderley. 
The writer is 
painting of “The Field of 


Dover Street Studios 


MISS MEREDITH MEREDRO 


Who made such a success at the recent Drury Lane pantomime and is 
now appearing at the Oxford Music Hall 


SAHARET, THE FAMOUS DANCER 


Ike Rose, the husband of the famous dancer, Saharet, has presented 

a petition for divorce in the German courts. Saharet also desires a 

divorce, which, so far as can be foreseen, will ensue in due course. 

A curious feature of the suit is that the parties have concluded with 

each other a formal written contract regulating their mutual business 

relations after the divorce has taken place. This provides that Rose 
shall act as Saharet's impresario at a substantial salary 
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all I Read ? 


in the delightful correspondence of Maria Josepha, 1st Lady 

It is thus introduced by the editor :— 
“¢TIn June, 1817, Catherine Fanshawe sent her old friend, 

Serena Holroyd, the well-known enigma on the letter ‘ H,’ com- 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


posed, as she told her, by herself. 

“On finding that the enigma 
had been attributed to Lord 
Byron Miss Fanshawe wrote to 
Mrs. Holroyd as follows :— 

“ «<A propos of Venice and my 
Lord Byron and of the letter ‘H’ 
I do give it under my hand and 
seal this rath day of February, 
1819, that, to the best of my 
belief, the enigma of the letter 
‘H’ was composed not by the 
Right Honourable George Lord 
Byron but by me.—Catu. Maria 
FANSHAWE”’” 


“This clever young lady was 
born in 1765 and died in 
1834. She was the second 
daughter of John Fanshawe, 
a Surrey squire, and after her 
father’s death lived with her 
sister at 15, Berkeley Square, 
and at Richmond. Miss Fan- 
shawe moved among artists and 
writers. She drew admirably 
herself. Lockhart describes her 
as “a woman of rare wit and 
genius in whose society Scott 
greatly delighted.” She died at 
Putney Heath, April 17, 1834. 
The Misses Fanshawe are said 
to have been rather frigid ladies. 
Mrs. Somerville in her “ Recollec- 
tions’ says, ‘‘I visited these ladies, 
but their manners were so cold and 
formal that I never became intimate 
with them.” 
rom “ The Dictionary of National 
Biography ” I gather some fur- 
ther interesting information about 
the famous enigma. It originated 
in a conversation on the misuse of 
that letter when Catherine Fanshawe 
was stopping with Mr. Hope at 
Deepdene, Surrey. She wrote it 
during the night, read the lines to 
the guests at breakfast next morn- 
ing, and committed them to Mr. 
Hope’s album, now preserved at 
Bedgebury near Cranbrook, Kent. 
The opening originally ran :— 
*Twas in Heaven pronounced, and ‘twas 
muttered in Hell, 


but the accepted reading, and the 
alteration is generally assigned to 
James Smith of “The Rejected 
Addresses,” now is :— 


*Twas whispered in Heaven, ‘twas mut- 
tered in Hell. 


How Byron came to be credited 
with Miss Fanshawe’s riddle I do 
not know. Miss Fanshawe seems 
to have once met Byron at Sir 
Humphry Davy’s dinner table; that 
does not explain anything. Her 
lines have undoubtedly a Byronic 
ring; that also amounts to little. 
The Byron myth is the unsolved 
part of this famous enigma. 

It is not, I think, generally known 
that Miss Fanshawe followed her 
clever lines on the letter ‘‘H” with 
a longer and proportionately less 
clever effusion on the letter “I.” 
It concludes :— 

Though in wit and in wisdom I equally 
reign, 

I'm the heart of all sin and have long 
lived in vain, 

And ne’er shall be found in the tomb. 


c33 
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sce MI] White 


Sunshine, go to 
Steam Car 


is as popular as ever. 


Devon & Cornwall 


There is no better place in England 
for a HOLIDAY than DEVON or 
CORNWALL. The charming scenery 
of the two counties, the lovely coast line 
and rugged moorlands, combined with 
mild and equable climate, constitute a 
RIVIERA of which England has 
reason to be proud. In no other part 
of the United Kingdom is there such 
diversity of scenery and such charm of 
surroundings for all in search of rest, 
change and sunshine. 


Gives the maximum of motoring satis- 
faction to the private owner. 

Simple in Construction. 

Easy to Drive. 

Freedom from Vibration, Noise, or 


Smell. 


Ai trial run will convince you. 


Send for one or both of the high-class travel books :— 

“DEVON: THE. SHIRE OF THE SEA KINGS,’ and 
“THE CORNISH RIVIERA.” 
These useful, holiday-planning publications are beautifully 
illustrated and well written, and may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R.,.Paddington Station, W., 
for postage 3d. each; from whom may also be obtained 
Aut particulars of the cheap week-end, excursion and tourist 
ares. 


EXPRESS SERVICES 
FROM ALL PARTS BY 


| ||||| THE HOLIDAY LINE. | 


| 
PETE 


JAMES C. INGLIS, General Manager. 


Write and arrange it at once. 


Immediate Deliveries. 


London Offices and Showrooms : 


The White Company, 


35, 36, & 37, Kingly Street, Regent Street, 
London, W. 


THE MEXICAN 
12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn one H Al R R E N EW E R 


1ddington Station, W. 


If your 
Chemist “é 9 BIJOU se PREVENTS the Hair from falling off. 
does not ' HEL —S RESTORES Grey or White Hair to its 
Arana ORIGINAL COLOUR. 
a Is NOT a DYE. 
ideal Shav- Reflex Gamera. Of all chemiets and aHalectessers,: 
i i ° »- Price 3S. « per Large Bottle. 
ing Stick, For plates 44 x 6c.m., 13 X 23 in. . . 
send 9 penny = 4 : Prepared only by the ANGLo-AmEntcan Druo Co., Ltd. 
Ait This camera is constructed entirely of light 38, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
ED WRAD metal and is designed to meet the require- 
ments of Tourists, Sportsmen, and others 
COOK & 


who wish to have the advantage of an 


Co., Ltd., up-to-date Reflex Camera in a small and 

The Soap convenient size. It is fitted with a Focal 

Specialists, Plane Shutter for time and instantaneous 
London, E. as ase ‘ : “A Perfect Wine.” 

a. Bijou Reflex Camera, complete with Heliar Lens F4°5, Magazine f£ s. d. 

VEN Es : for 12 plates and Teather Sling Case - - - - 18 15 0 WHITEWAY'S 
send Sample} Ditto ditto with 6 Single Metal Dark Slides and Adapter, 

Stick post instead of Magazine - - - - - - - - 16 12 0 CYDERS 
free, with Fully Illustrated List sent free upon application. SUPPLIED TO 


THE KING Prepared from Selected 
se a AND ROYAL Apples and guaranteed 
FAMILY. free from chemical 
nearest 


Size 2} by 2 by # ins., containing 1,008 pages, 
including 51 illustrations. 


preservatives. 


Sparkling and Still Brands (Sweet 


Agent. For Sale, some 


and Dry) in Bottle, also ix Casks. 
aS £1 shares, - 
A Bijou Cookery Book.|} | yielding ME AEN bar eed be een 


HANDBOOK OF 
FLORILINE (ani aa 


FOR THE TEETH & BREATH By MATILDA LEES DODS, 


Diplomée of the South Kensington School of 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. Cookery. . ROLL MUSIC ) FOR ‘alk (== : =). 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. (Sara 


apellciensie the zante, 4 Rr Bound in Leather with round corners, red IANO PLAYERS 
‘world, 28. Gd. per Bottle. wader. gold edges, Price’ 2/= Raters abe 
ROLLS FROM #4 To 4“ 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, Also an inere oe an gilt extra, 20% -DIsct ON Ai Sanne BEETLES 


Put up in Glass Jars, price 18. 10 & UPWARDS. 


Prepared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG Co,, ‘ coy 
I COLLEYS PATENTS L™? Marine St. BERMONDSEY, SE. 


guaranteed for 


3 years by deposit. 
Mr. WEST, 32, Clifton St., Hull. J 


Ltd., 33, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Vil 


CHE  LALPLER 


“THE TATLER’S” 
The Tale of a Trattoria. 


rm ERE we are. ‘This is ‘the 
cellar.’ Your artistic educa- 
tion now fairly begins. This 


underground restaurant is the 
haunt of all the artists in Florence. Ah, 
you're looking at the walls and ceiling. 
Fine, aren’t they, with those gaudy posters 
and things for background for all these 
delightful Tuscans? Italian food, my 
boy, prices suited to artists.” 

“A great gourmet says you can’t dine 
on the peninsula.” 

“Can’t dine! Why we can get five 
courses here and champagne for three lire 
each.” 

“ Champagne!” 

“Ttalian. Asti Spumante. 
swear by it.” 

“Can't we have water?” 

“And priests.” 

“Ah! Should like to try it.” 

“Here comes Gino. Buon’sera, Gino. 
Now what shall we order? What do you 
say to anchovies, soup with tortellini, a 
visotto with chickens’ livers, and a_bif- 
steak with funghi and potatoes cooked in 
milk, long cream tarts, and black coffee 
to close with?” 

“ Sounds ripping. 

“ And now while we wait—and that is 
another Italian characteristic, the length 
of the wait and everyone’s indifference to 
it—I’ll tell you about these people. Why, 
there’s Mario.” 

“That Mephistopheles with the black 
moustache. making such a wondrous 
erection of his maccaroni, tomato sauce, 
and cheese. Who is he?” 

“Say Faust rather.” 

“T see there’s a story.” 


Women 


” 


MISS VIOLET HEZLET 


“There is. He beguiled away the 
fair-haired daughter.” 

“Whose daughter ?”’ 

“The daughter of this same restaurant. 
Carlo’s daughter. She ran away and lived 
with Mario.” 

“He dares come here ?”’ 

“Every day. It was he who brought 
Carlo and the others into perfect respecta- 
bility.” 

‘““He? Faust? A new edition.” 

“A true one. See. There’s Carlo, 
that little jolly man with a short leg and 
a red nose cooking like wildfire over the 
stove in the corner there. He’s the cook, 


By 


the owner and proprietor and director of 
the cellar, and the father of the family.” 

“ At a glance a character.” 

“The black-haired woman with the 
patient face, dishing things beside him 
with such extraordinary rapidity, is For- 
tunata.” 

“His wife?” 

“Yes. Now. But she was the mother 
of his children first.” 

“She ? Why she looks like a Madonna.” 

“Those two tall, good-looking youths 
with napkins in their hands who fly like 
lightning from table to table are the sons, 
Gino and Adolpho. They do all the 
waiting.” 

“ Well-organised family.” 


“That small boy in socks is the 
youngest. He runs messages.” 

‘And is everyone’s pet, I perceive.” 

“That old, old bird with his soft 


hat cocked rakishly over his red eye, a 
long white beard, and suggestions of a 
General Booth before the army saved him 
is the Nonno, the grand/ather.” 

“What's his part in the domestic 
drama?” 

“The swell. He has a pension and is 
a personage’ is the Nonno. Gino and 
Adolpho will tell you his story proudly a 
dozen times a day. He is ninety-three. 
He was sixty-five years in a carrying firm 
and was pensioned off on three francs a 
day. The family look on him as a demi- 


MISS MAY HEZLET 


For the second time in the history of the event 
the final of the Irish ladies’ golf championship at 
Portrush was fought out by the two sisters, Miss 
May Hezlet and Miss Florence Hezlet. As on the 
previous occasion in 1905 Miss May Hezlet gained 
the victory. After an interesting contest Miss 
Florence Hezlet was defeated by 5 up and 4 to play 


god. He is the sauce, the frill, the final 
adornment to their party, a grandfather 
with a pension, who comes and sits and 
orders a dinner like a veritable signore.” 

“They all seem so happy.” 

“They are. It’s Mario’s doing. He 
ran away with Bettina. 

“The daughter?” 

“And the prettiest thing in the world. 
She used to wait here with Gino and 
Adolpho. What a head! Every artist 
went wild over her. Red-gold hair, you 
know. You could sit for hours looking 
at the line of her neck and the way her 
head was put on. And suddenly she ran 


vill 


SHORT 
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Louise Mack. 


away with Mario, the lazy, light-hearted, 
gambling scamp.” 

“ But he has married her?” 

“Yes; last week. The cellar is always 
crowded, business is roaring, and Carlo is 
making money at great speed.” 

“Now, come, come! It’s time for the 
story. You have one up your sleeve I see. 
Give it me in one volume or the soup will 
be here before the climax.” 

“No fear, But I’ve kept you waiting 
long enough. Here’s the story. To tell 
the truth Carlo had never bothered to 
marry Fortunata. They just lived together. 
For twenty-three years that went on. 
Their family thrived and grew up. But 
the fact remained—their fatherand mother 
were not husband and wile, and everyone 
knew it. Years went by; poor Fortunata 
had given up hope. Carlo would never 
now be led to the altar. She brought her 
children up well too. They are all models 
as you see and work day and night in the 
restaurant; Then came Mario, and one 
day pretty gold-haired Bettina came not 
home with her brothers. There were great 
scenes, JF ortunata was broken-hearted. 
She nearly went to pieces. Gino and 
Adolpho were beside themselves with 
anger. And Carlo——” 

“Yes, and Carlo?” 

“Well, Carlo was so upset, so furious, 
so utterly overcome, that he suddenly came 
to the conclusion he must set his daughter 
an example and marry Fortunata. He 
did so.. They all became respectable and 
happy, and—ah, here’s the soup!” 

“And the moral?” 

“Good sometimes comes out of evil— 
especially in a trattoria.” 


MISS FLORENCE HEZLET 


Drinks of the Famous. 

n the “Experiences of Experts in the Art 

of Living’ which are being published 

in “ The Review of Reviews,” Sir Ek. Ray 
Lankester, Professor Sayce, and Mr. ° 
Edmund Gosse all recommend claret and 
strongly believe in its tonic properties. 
Mr. Walter Crane, the ‘ Art Laureate of 
Socialism,” takes “claret as a rule” at 
dinner ; Mr. George Alexander plumps for 
a light red wine or a light white wine; 
and Sir H. H. Johnston, while personally 
a teetotaller who “ would send all whisky- 
distillers to the stake,’ admits that he 
likes “ the bouquet of the finer clarets.”’ 
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The World-Wide Recognition 


of the 


Broadwood Pianoforte. 


Madame MELBA EDOUARD 
oe de RESZKE 


30, Great Cumberland Place, W., 
writes : 


July 24th, 1907. 
Dear Sirs,—I must write and tell 

you how delighted I am at the prospect EcoledeiGhant 

of having for my home in Melbourne the Edouard de Reszke 

Broadwood Barless Grand Piano which November 121th 1907. 

I selected yesterday. There is no piano- Dear Sirs,—I have to os =e 

forte 1 would sooner have. One of my thank you for the splendid Piano which 
you have sent me. I am delighted with 

it. The tone is most pure and sympa- 


earliest musical recollections ts the arrival 
thetic and 1s ideal for the accompaniment 


of a Broadwood piano at my father's 
house, and I am much looking forward 

of the voice. Besides its beauty of tone, 
it 1S an ornament to my studio. 


to showing my friends in Australia that 
the house of Broadwood to-day so splen- 
Thanking you again, 
No. 23. I remain, Dear Sirs, 


didly maintains its reputation as one of 
the leading manufacturers of the World. 
Upright Grand, Chippendale Style. Yours truly, 
EDOUARD de RESZKE. 


Yours truly, NELLIE MELBA. 
Messrs. John Broaawood &# Sons. 

Full particulars of the BROADWOOD EASY PAYMENT 
SYSTEM, together with an Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, 


will be sent on application to— 


JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, LTD., CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Specially Made For —.| SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 


Ladi CS$a WITH 
1, Removed FREE. RETURN OF PURCHASE 
Exceptional Offer to our Readers. MONEY. 


Mrs. POMEROY, Lrtp., the well-known 

BEAUTY SPECIALISTS, will remove five 

Superfluous Hairs FREE OF CHARGE, to 
Prove the merit of the —__—s_ 


POMEROY METHOD 
OF ELECTROLYSIS. 


This illustration will enable you to understand 
how the Pomeroy 
Method of Electro- 
lysis permanently re- 
moves superfluous 
hair so that it can 
never grow again. It 
will be seen that the 
hair is largest at the 
bulb (C), and there- 
fore cannot be pulled 
out without breaking. 


For particulars write: 


Gresham 
Life - - - 
Assurance 
Society, Liz. 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets exceed £9,550,000. 


THRESHER’S NEW MODEL. 


Tailor-cut and made entirely on the Premises, 


SO-LYP-TOL 


SOAP. 
SENSIBLE—SERVICEABLE—SANITARY. 


It contains ingredients which ensure 
to users a smooth and clear com- 
plexion. Is invaluable to Ladies for 
many other purposes. Sold by 
Chemists, or 
Write for FREE Tablet, stating 
name and address of your Chemist. 


SOLYPTOL COMPANY, 


54, Great Tower St., LONDON, E.C, 


It will also be seen 
that the hair bulb is 
formed like the fangs 
of a tooth, in the hol- 
low of which is a tiny 
little papilla (D). This 
is the true hair root 
from which new hairs 


HUMAN HAIR HIGHLY will continue to grow 
MAGNIFIED. unless they are per- 


Price 65. 


A—Surface of the skin. manently destroyed, 
B—Hair beyond the surface. Now you can under- 
C—Hair bulb, stand why pulling the 
D—Papilla, or true root. hair out is useless, 


TENNIS 
CouRTS, 
BOWLING 
GREENS, &c. 


TRANSFORMED 


By “CLIMAX” LAWN SAND. 


This remarkable preparation adheres to the rough 
hairy leaves of daisies, plantains, etc., and, by 
absorbing therefrom all the sap, destroys them 
™ beyond recovery. Moreover “Climax” Lawn 
Sand goes to the FOOtS of the smooth-bladed 
finer grasses, and acts as a valuable fertiliser. 
eedy and impoverished lawns show a remark- 
able improvement after a single application. 


TRY IT NOW. 


28 Ib. will dress 100 square yards. Price, 
carriage paid: 14 lb., 3/6; 28 1b., 6/-; 56 |b, 
I/-; 1 cwt., 20/-; 5 cwt., 90/- 


Any enquiry welcomed. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL C° ”°ChAsMes 5/1 


E—dHair follicle. why depilatories fail. 
The true hair root 
must be destroyed, or the hair will grow again. 

The Pomeroy Method of Electrolysis abso- 
lutely kills the true hair root. An exceedingly 
fine platinum needle is gently passed down the 
hair follicle till it reaches the root, which is in- 
stantly killed by means of a mild current of elec- 
tricity. This is the Pomeroy Method, this is 
Electrolysis as carried out by the skilful Pomeroy 
Lady Operators, who are specially trained and 
qualified for their work, 

That Mrs. Pomeroy, Ltd., have every con- 
fidence that their method of Electrolysis will per- 
manently destroy the true hair root is evidenced 
by the fact that they offer to remove five super- 
fluous fairs free of charge. 


MRS. POMEROY, LTD., 
29, Old Bond St., London, W. 


LIVERPOOL - - 27, Leece Street. 
BIRMINGHAM - 75, New Street. 
GLASGOW = = 206, Sauchiehall St. 
DUBLIN - = = 67, Grafton Street. 


New Season's Patterns in all Materials. 
Price List, Patterns, and Self-measure 
Forms on application. 


Hosiers and Outfitters to Their Majesties 
the King and Queen. 


152&153. Strand, London WC 


A. & C, BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


PAE PATER 


OF PREMIER 


By Dr. 


MAN has won the Derby prize of 
politics. This event overshadows 
all other events. For a country 
like England, where the people 

are constantly. agitated by competitive 
exams., races, business competitions, sport- 
ing competitions, and journalistic and 
other literary rivalries, the fact that one 
man succeeded in obtaining the. prize of 
all prizes, the premiership, is naturally a 
topic deeply interesting to every man and 
woman of the land. It is not unlike the 
unique spectacle of a victory at ancient 
Olympia. 
rom having been a mere man the 

Premier becomes an overman. Every 

word, every act and movement, 
of his becomes fraught with 
importance. “His smile or 
approval turns into a glittering 
order for the man on whom it 
is bestowed. His very mistakes 
or defects may eventually lead 

“to great results. With one 
foot he stands in London, with 
the other at Calcutta; his right 
arm is on the House of Com- 
mons, his left weighs on far-off 
colonies and dependencies. His 
silence is more eloquent than 
the oratory of Cicero ; his name 
is written by Clio on imperish- 
able tablets. 


tit cs i 
“The English dearly like to 
compare their empire with 
that of the ancient Romans. 
This is true in one point only. 
The Romans ruled over the 
mightiest white nations, which 
cannot be said of the British. 
But at Rome and in London 
alone of all political centres a 
few men were and are given an 
almost superhuman power of 
rule and influence. A French‘ 
or German or Austrian premier 
is a mere official, if a high one. 
Mr. Asquith is infinitely more 
than that; he is a personality. 
His power has no clearly defin- 
able limits; it goes as lar as 
his personality will carry it. 

ae ae ae 
remember that he once did 
me the signal honour of 
coming to a lecture of mine. 
There he sat with a marble 
face listening to all appearance 
with close attention. At a 
given moment when I spoke 
with .some fervour about the 
sublime political teachings of 
Plato there was round the eyes 
of my distinguished listener a 


sight reddishness of enthu- 
siasm. Evidently a fibre in 


him began to vibrate; what [{ said about 
Plato reminded him of some juvenile 
souvenir way down in the depths of. his 
soul, and his subterranean bells went 
a-ringing. The face remained quiet; 
behind the face was a man glowing with 
Plato’s enthusiasm for great political and 
imperial ideals. 


i % it 


“The Continent puts its faith in measures 

and methods; England in men and 
personalities. This, and this alone, is the 
truly Roman trait of the English. No 


and railroad millionaire. 


rank as a member of royalty. 
b2lles of Washington, and is a first-rate horsewoman 


wonder that of all-moderns the men of 
England resemble the ancient Romans 
most in point of physique. Mr. Asquith 
has a striking resemblance to Marcellus, 
the captor ef Syracuse and: the noble 
enemy of Hannibal. At Biarritz, where 
the King made him formally Premier, he 
was not an hour’s ride from the place 
where the greatest organiser of political 
forces, St. Ignatius de Loyola, was born. 
To a man of Mr. Asquith’s classical and 
historical instruction the invisible threads 
connecting him and his career with Mar- 
cellus of old and St. Ignatius of the 
sixteenth century cannot but be of a 


strange and mysteriously — significant 
importance. 


MISS KATHERINE ELKINS 


The daughter of Senator Stephen Benton Elkins, the American coal-mining of 
She is engaged to the Duke of the Abruzzi, now 
en route to Rome to arrange with the King that she may receive the same 
She is a beautiful girl, being one of the 2 


re premiers always prime men? Being 
the first as they are amongst men, 

are they also their natural superiors? 
Who will readily assent to that? Who 
will readily deny it? The element of 
chance—sa sacrée majesté. le hasard, as 
Frederick the Great used to say—has so 
much to do with the success of a man 
who climbs up to the premiership. There 
were premiers who were inexpressibly 
amazed at finding themselves at the head 
of affairs-—the only head they. did have. 
They had not meant it at all.’ They were 
pitchforked or lotteried into it. They 
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{EN AND PRIME WOMEN 
Emil Reich. 


stumbled up to it. And here, I think, is 
the great difference between premiers and 
prime women. 


tt te tt 


uch women as have at various times 
become leaders of society or persons 
surrounded and elevated by the almost 
universal admiration and heart service of 
the men of their time or country have 
done so without owing anything what- 
ever to sa sacrée majesté—to mere chance. 
Madame Récamier was in Paris society a 
prime minister for over forty years. No 
régime, no event, not even the saddest of 
all changes—old age—could dethrone her. 
She owed it all to herself, to her per- 
sonality. Above chance and 
fortuitous happenings, above 
errors and impasses, she throned, 
the uncrowned queen of grace 
and tact, in her simple house of 
l Abbaye-aux-Bois. 
a tt ® 
N° wonder the fame of such 
women comes down the 
stream of centuries with un- 
tarnished splendour, and what- 
ever critics May Or may not say 
against Pericles, the personal 
charm and infinite tact of his 
wife, Aspasia, cannot be 
seriously doubted. | Women, 
apparently less logical than 
men, and more of a plaything 
in the hands of unaccountable 
chance and wayward whim— 
women are yet very much 
superior to men in carving out 
their premiership with a sure 
and steady hand, untroubled by 
gusts of haphazards or squalls 
of untoward events. 


cd co i 
, I ‘hey, at any rate, are both 
premiers and _ prime 


women. With regard to them 
one cannot doubt that glory 
and merit are on-a_ level. 
Where they reign they deserve 
to do so. Where they hold 
power in society they deserve 
to have it. Their power refers 
to those elements of our human 
nature that we know to be 
above all chance. And should 
a man premier happen to be 
wedded to a real prime woman 
it is ten to one that his power 
will be increased tenfold and 
that most political storms will 
break their waves against his 
position in vain, This is one 


the manifest differences 
between premiers male and 
female. 1 Del Ree 


An Atheneum Story. 

here is a good story illustrative of the 
unapproachable reserve of the elder 
members of this austere club. A newly- 
elected member once cheerily remarked to 
a senior member that it was a very fine 
day. The senior member finished the 
perusal of his paper. ‘‘I-think,”’ he said 
then to the new man, “‘ that you addressed 
me?” ‘ Yes,” the new man. returned 
with unabated cheeriness, ‘Isaid it was 
a very fine day.” “Ah! well,” the elder 
took time to enunciate, ‘‘do not. let it 
occur again.’’ And so saying he returned 

to the perusal of his paper. 
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